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In  the  afcernoon  the  prifoners  met  in  an  ^ti&chamber,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  gardeiis.  -  Here  they  formed  themfelvcs 
into  groups  i  fome  convetfed,  others  wdked  up  and  down  the  room; 
bti^s  gaaed  from  the  windows  on  the  walks  below,  where  perhaps 
pey  recognifed 


i  a  relation  or  a  friend,  whoi  being  denied  the  priyi- 
ge  of  (vifiting  the  prifoh/  had  come  to  footh'  them  by  a  look  or  tear 
F  fympathy*  •  ^  During  the  firll  days  of  our  confinement,  the  pri*^’ 
>ners  were  permitted  to  fee  their  friends ;  and  many  a  ftrikihg  con- 
^  of  gaiety  and  forrow  did  the  antichamber  then  exhibit.  In  one 
^of  the  room  lively  young  people  were  amufing  their  vifitors  by  a 
•oafand  little  pleafantries  on  their  Own  fituation;  in  another,  a 
who  was  a*  prifoner  was  taking  leave  . of  his  wife  who  had 
to  fee  him^  and  Ihedding  tears  over  his  child  who  was  clinging 
^  his  knees,  or  had  thrown  its  arms  around  his  neck,  and  refufed  to 
^  tom  from  its  father*  As  the  number  of  prifoners  increafed,  which 
did  fo  rapMIy,  that  in  lefs  than  a  week  they  were  augmented 
an  hundred  to  a  thoufand,‘  the  rules  of  the  prifoh  became  more 
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fcvcrc,  and  the  adminiftrators  of  the  police  gave  ftrift  orders,  tha! 
no  perfon  whatever  (hould  be  admitted.  After  this  period  the  wives 
of  fome  of  the  prifoners  came  regularly  every  day,  bringing  their 
children  with  them  to  the  terrace  of  the  gardens.  You  often  faw 
the  mother  weeping,  and  the  children  ftretching  out  their  little  hands 
and  pointing  to  their  fathers,  who  Hood  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  objedts  of  their  afFedlion ;  but  fometimes  a  furly  centinel  repreffed 
thefe  melancholy  effofions  of  tendernefs,  by  calling  to  the  perfons  in 
tile  walk  to  keep  off,  and  make  no  iigns  to  the  prifoners.  In  the 
mean  time,  among  the  crowd  that  filled  the  public  room  were  hni 
gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  who  had  held  the  higheft  rank  at  court, 
^me  flirting  together,  others  making  appointments  for  card  parties  or 
mufic  in  theit  Own  apartments  in  tlie  evening ;  and  othefs  relating  to 
us  in  pathetic  language  all  they  had  fuffered,  and  all  they  had  loft  by 
the  revolution.  It  was  impoflible  not  to  fyrapathife  in  the  diftreffca 
of  fomc,  or  avoid  wondering  at  the  folly  of  others,  in  whom  the 
ftrong  fenfc  of  danger  could  not  overcome  the  feelings  of  vanity ;  and 
who,  although  the  tremendous  decree  had  juft  gone  forth,  making 
•  terror  the  order  of  the  day,*  and  knowing  that  the  fatal  prc. 
eminence  of  rank  was  the  furefc  pafTport.to  the  guillotine,  could  not 
rfellft  ufing  the  proferibed  nomenclature  of  *  Madame  la  duchelTe/ 
«  M6hfieur  le  comte,*  &c.  which  Teemed  to  iflue  from  their  lips  like 
natural  melodies  to  which  the  ear  has  long  been  accuftomed,  acd 
which  the  voice  involuntarily  repeats.  There  were,  however,  among 
tlie  captive  nobility,  many  perfons  who  had  too  much  good  fenfe  oot 
to  obferve  a  different  conduft,  who  had  proved  themfelves  real 
friends  to  liberty,  had  made  important  facrifices  in  its  caufe,  and 
who  had  been  led  to  prifon,  by  revolutionary  committees,  on  pre¬ 
tences  the  moft  trivial,  and  fometimes  from  miftakes  the  mod  ludi- 
croos.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  former  Count  and  Countefs  of 
— ,  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  from  the  beginning  rf 
the  revolution  by  the  ardour  of  their  patriotifni  and  the  largenei'sof 
their  civic  donations.  They  had  hitherto  lived  undifturbed  in  thdr 
fplendid. hotel,  and  there  they  might  probably  have  continued  to  lit; 
a  little  longer,  bad  not  the.  Countefs,  in  an  evil  hour,  fent  down  id 
her  chateau  a  fine  marble  hearth,  which  by  fome  accident  was  broke 
on  the  way.  The  fteward  fent  a  letter,  in  which,  among  other  thiep. 
he  mentioned  that  the  ‘  foyer  *  muft  be  repaired  at , Paris.*  TIa 
letter  was  intercepted  and  read  by  the  revolutionary  committet 
They  fwore,  they  raged,  at  the  dark  defigns  of  ariftocracy.  ‘  Herti 
faid  they,  ‘  is  a  daring  plot  indeed!  a  /oyer  of  counter-rcvolotioi 
-  and  to  be  repaired  at  Paris !  We  muft  inftantly  feize  the  authors  aa 
the  accomplices.*  In  vain  the  Countefs  related  the  ftcry  of  tli 
hearth,  and  alTerted  that  no  confpiracy  lurked  beneath  the  marbk 
both  herfelf  and  her  hufband  were  conduced  to  the  maifon  d’arn 
of  their  fedlion,  from  which  we  (aw  them  arrive  at  the  Luxembos^ 

.  ^th  about  fixty  other  perfons,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  after  havn 


.5  Fcyer  is  the  French  name  for  hearth,  and  alio  for  the  cect 
point  of  a  fyftcm,  ,  ' 
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teen  led  through  the  ftrcets  in  proceffion  by  the  light  of  an  immenfe 
number  of  flambeaux,  and  guarded  by  a  whole  battalion.  Thefe 
prifoncrs  had  at  lead  the  confolation  of  finding  themfelvcs  in  the  fo-* 
ciety  of  many  of  their  fl'iends  and  acquaintances,  for  all  the  polite"^ 
part  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain  might  be  faid  to  be  aflTemblcd  at\ 
the  Lu^wcmbourg  in  mafs.  Imprifonment  here  was.  However,  no^ 
longer  the  exclufive  diftindlion  of  former  nobility,  but  was  extended 
to  great  numbers  of  the  former  third  ellate.  We  had  priefts, 'phyii-" 
dans,  rrierchants,  fhopkeepers,  adors  and  adrelTes^,’ French  vmetsf 
and  Englifli  waiting-women,  all  aflembled  together  in  the7pnDlic 
room;  but  in  the  private  apartments  Benoit’s  benevolent  heart  tau^hr 
him  the  moft  delicate  fpecies  of  politenefs,'  by  placinp^  thofe  periorls; 
toeether  who -were  tnoft  likely  to  fihd’fatisfadibn  in  dailrotlijfir^^ 

fociety.^  •  ^  ^ 

•  ^  ^  ,  '  *»  »  %.  J  .  .1*  I  .. 

Thefe  are  light  affllAions^  iind  'not  wholly  unmixed  with* 
fomewhat  of  comfort,  and  even  of  the  natural- levity  and  incOn-^^ 
fideratfon  of  the  French  charafter.  '' But,  ^as  the  rtarratiVe-hd-'’, 
vances,  the  tragedy  deepens,  and  human  nature’IsTeelingly  and' 
forcibly  difplayed  in  the  oppoiite  eittro/nes  of  excelfeiide  iftd'de-’ 
praVity,  of  elevation  and  Bafcneft^^^of  heroic  virtue, ''ah^f  thd. 
moft  brutal  ferocity  a^d  ^eannefs.  .WW? 

and  his  cmiflaries  revel  in  adts  of  cruelty ^and  injqttfcej'filjnlp 
virtue*  and  patriotifm  fuftain  ,thej  innocent,, fuffercr^^upd^r  all 
their  forrows,  and  even  the  certau^‘‘p.rofp]e£t  deatJi. 
moft  heroic  conftancyMn  friendihipond:  love  ^is!sdtiplayeil.>b]r  ^ 
many  noble  charafters*  even^^of  the  tenders,  'f^htffc  tMife 


noft  exalted  and  conftant  coutagcj  is  lefs  conh^^ed/.than  is  gc« 
lerally  lup^fed,  with  phyfical  organifatlon.— We  (balij  as  w-# 
her  fpecimens  of  the  prefent  publication,  as  a&.it;i:elate$  tp 
be  French  prifons.,  which  is  beyond  all  (pomparifon  the  mod 
fUcre^g  and  ihftrudJive  portion  of  it,  give  a  few  mftanccs  of 
um^n  depravity  on  the  one  hand,  and  human  excellence  on  the 


*  The  moft  frightful  clrciimftance  which  attended  ouf  arreftation 
u  the  yifits  of  Henriot,  the  commandant, of  the  military  force  of 
.This  wretch  had  been  one  of  the  executioners  on  the  2d  of 
cptember,  and  was  appointed  by  the  commune  of  Pari^  Pn  the  31ft 
tp  take  the  command  of  the  national  guard,  to  point  the 
innon  againil  the  Convention,  to  violate  the  reprefcntation  of  the 
and  to  adt*  the  prelude  of  that  dark  drama  of  which  France 
^  been  the  defolated  feene,  and  Europe  the  affrighted  fpeflator. 
wriot  performed  his  part  fo  mutfh  to  the  fatisfadion  of^  hfe 

0^2  employers. 
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e^loyers*  that  he  was  continued  in  his  ^command;  and  it  was  a 
part  of  his  office  to  vifit  the  prifoos,  and  take  care  that  they  were 
properly  guarded.  The  firlt  time  1  faw  him  was  the  day  after  our 
CoDQDement.  He  entered  on  a  fudden  our  apartment,  bran^fhing 
Kts  fword,  and  accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  officers.  There  was 
IbsnethiDg  in  his  look  which  did  not  give  you  Amply  the  idea  of  the 
ferocity  which  is  foroetimes  to  be  found  among  civilifed  Europeans: 
hU  Aert^nefs  feemed  to  be  of  that  kind  which  belongs  to  a  cannibal 
of  New  2ealand  i  and  he  looked  nOt  merely  as  if  he  longed  to 
plunge  his  fahre  in  our  bofoms,  but  to  drink  a  libation  of  our  blood. 
He  pour^  forth  a  volley  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  called  out  to 
know  how  ipany  guillotines  muft  be  erefted  for  the  Englilh,  and  did 
not  leave  lour  chamber  till  one  ' perfon  who  was  prefent  had  fainted 
with  terror*  In  this  manner  he  viAted  every  apartment,  fpreading 
cPhftrmatidn  and  difmay;  and  (heieviAts  were  repeated  three  or  four 
times  in  a  week.  Whenever  the  trampling  of  his  liorfe’s  feet  was 
heard  in  the  court-yard,  the  Arft  prifoner  who  diftinguiffied  the  well* 
known  found  gave  the  alarm,  and  in  one  moment  the  public  room 
was  cleared;  every  perfoh'  flying  with  the. precipitation  of  fear  to 
his  own .  apartment.  Ev^ry  hbife  was  inftantly  nnlhed ;  a  ftillnefs, 
like  that  of  death,  pervaded  the  whole  dwelling;  and  we  remained 
crouching  in  our  ceils,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemosi 
Alithe  monfter  diiappeared/ 

The  judges,  aa  well  as  the  jury,  although  determined  to  execute 
fhehr  atrocious  oomhuffion,  faw  that  the  defence  of  the  prifonets  (the 
eixofed  deputies)  would  carry  convifUon  to  the  minds  of  the  au* 
dience,  wl^  hotwithftanding  their  being  hired  by  the  accufers,  ht» 

Sm  fltew  figns  of  compaffioo.  The  court,  dierefore,  wrote  to 

e  Convention  to  inform  theor,  that  if  the  trids  were  permitted  to 
proceed,  the  formalities  of  the  law  would  reduce  them  to  extreni 
^fficukies  I  obferved,  that  in  a  revolutionary  procefs  it  was  oot 
heceffaij  to  be  incumbered  with  trbubleibme  witneffies,  or  a  long^ 
fence.  This  humane  epiflle  was  fupported  by  a  deputation  of 
Jacobins,  who  i^ke  a  lUll  jdainer  language,  by  demanding  a  ^ 
dree,  that  tim  kctufed  fhoiild  be  condemned  whenever  the  jury  (houl 
febi  themfelVes  *  fufficiently  inflrudted,’  without  attending  to 
ffMc  of  the  Charge,  or  hearing  what  the  prifoners  might  have 
aliedge  in  their  defence.  To  this  meafore  the  fociety  was  urged  l_ 
the  ttiunictpal  witnefies,  who  were  Aung  with  ihame  at  ^  feeing 
peijuries  unveiled.  K 

"  •  The  "decree;*  empowering  the  jury  to  flop  the  profecutioa 
Whatever  period  tliey  thought  proper,  was  virtually  pronouncing 
fentence  of  death;  and  the  tribunal,  releaAng  thetnfelves  from 
torture  thejr  krefc  ^compelled  to  fuffer,  while  their 'confcienccs  nj 
lei^^hoar  more  and^more  loaded* with  the  conviftion  tif  they, 
Itocence  of  the  vWtHns  whofe  judttial  murder  they  bound 
Wwpetrater  left  HO  lijttt  in* declaring  that' they  were 


Qilv/ 


i  ^'0 


luif 

J 


t: 


de  St.  buennc  was  immediateix  br, ought  c^ore  th^  revcdutionai 
tribunal  tp  have  his  perfoo.^id^tiiliecK  for  ke.was  now  oaclawe< 
which  in  France  is  the  fentence  ^of  deatlUr  He  waa  led  to  executk>i 


iDd  there  being  only  one  bed  allotted  penon&jr  he'lay  |up^ 

the  damp  floor,  and  contraded  fuch/viole^ti  ^^lorders^ 


lent  which  clings  fo  faft  to  our  nature, 
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■*  '  «  •  - 

Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne  was  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  and 
virtuous  men  whom  the  revolution  bad  called  forth,  and  had 
acquired  general  efteem  by  his  conduit  as  a  legiflator,  and  cgp^ 
iiderable  reputation  by  his  talents  as  a  writer.  He  had  efcaped 
3iTeft  on  the  22d  of  June,  from  not  having  been  prefent  at  tb^ 
Convention  when  the  confpirators  confummated  their  criinete 
means  of  the  military  force  of  Paris,  and  concealed  himfelf 
the  houfe  of  a  friend,  with  his  brother,  one  of  thfe  feveoty«tbre^* 
deputies  who  had  figned  the  proteft:  ^  ''m- 

<  They  enclofed  part  of  a  room  for  their  place  of  Ihelterr 
built  lip  the  wall  with  their,  own  hands,  placing' a  book«>care 
the  entrance,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  conce^ 
ment.  They  employed  a  carpenter,  in, whom  they,  had  great  confl* 
deocf#  to  make  the  door,  and  the  w^'etch  betrayed  them.  Rabat^ 


and  his  wife,  a  mofl;  amiable  woman, to  fuppbrt  theJofs  pf 
hslband  whom  fhe  tenderly  loved put  aA  end  td  exiflence^ 
brother  was  taken  to  the  CpQ|Cfrgerie,^yvixei^  .*he  ^ 
three  other  viilims,  for  many  monttj^s,  da  ^f  jfubtUrVf^eops  .4410^9^ 


tbn.  The  generous  friend  and  his  whp.  given, t^e  t^q^h^S 
uafylom*  were  alfo  dragged  to  pi^ifon; 
condemned,  for  this  noble 'aA  of .  friend^ip,  ^tp^  .p^ilb  pa 
fcajbld. .-j  -  ^  *  -t  \f  O'  r' 'I > 

^  If  France,  during  the* unrelenting  tyranny'oCJ^pI^pieci^ex^ 

!d  unexampled  crimes,  it  was  alio  the  icene.  of  extraprdinaiy 
( lOf  the  moft  aftefUng  inftances  of  magn^imity  aa^  kiiidnefs. 
is  nature  was  the  conduct  of  a  young  mgn,^  vvhp,  Mfig  a  prh. 
with,  his  brother,  happened  to  be  ^  prefent  .wl^  *  the  names 
e  , victims  were  called  over,  who  were  fulpmdned  to  .ap^ 
he  next  day  before  the  fanguinary  iribui^.  The  young  man 
the  name  of  his  brother,  who  at  thatmomppt  was  abfent,  upon 
[lal  lift.  He  paufed  only  an  inftant  to  that  the  life 

^er  of  a  large  family  was  of  mqre  value .t^n  his  owq:  he 
fed  the  call,  furrendered  himfelf  to  tlie  officeri^and  was  ex^ 
in  his  brother’s  ftead.  A  father  made  .tl^^  fame,  facri^ee'*  for 
for*  the  tribunal  was  fo  negligent  of  forms,*  that  it  was^npt 
It  to  deceive  its  vigilance.  j  f  ^  . 

he  increafmg  hprrorj  whi^  every  pfpdpecd.  h^.  at 
^  the  efteA  of  exunguiftung  in  eveiy  heart,  thp  love  of  life,  that 


( reach  of  oppreffipn^  appeared  a, pri}dlege^  sw  p^haps  nothing 
lulled  the  (puls  of  the  tyrants  fo  much  as  that  ferenlty  with  which 
^  viRims  went  to  execution.  The  page  of  hiftory  has  held  up  tq 
^llhhirauon  of  fucceeding  ages,  thofe  philofophers  who  have  met 

3  death 
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■death  with  fortitude.  But  had  they  been  led  among  the  viflims  of 
Robefpierre  to  execution,  they  would  have  found  themfelves,  in  this 
refpedt,  undiftinguifhed  from  the  crowd.  They  would  have  fccn 
perfons  of  each  fcx,  of  all  ages,  and  all  conditions,  looking  upoj^ 
death  with  a  contempt  equal  to  their  own.  Socrates  expiring  fur. 
rounded  by  his  friends,  or  Seneca  and  Lucan  finking  gently  into 
/death,  have  perhaps  lefs  claim  to  admiration  than  thofe  blooming 
beauties,  who  in  all  the  firft  freftinefs  of  youth,  in  the  very  fpring 
of  life;  fubmitted  to  the  ftroke  of  the  executioner  with  placid  (miles 
on  their  countenances,  and  looked  like  angels  in  their  flight  to 
heaven. 


.  ‘  Among  the  viSims  of  the  tyrants,  the  women  have  beer\  pecu. 
liarly  diftinguilhed  for  their  admirable  firmnefs  in  death.  Perhaps 
this  arofe  from  the  fuperior  fenfibility  which  belopgs  to  the  female 
mind,  and  which  made  it  feel  that  it  was  lefs  terrible  to  die,  than  to 
furvive  the  objeds  of  its  tendernefs.  When  the  general  who  com¬ 
manded  at  Longwy  on  its  furrender  to  the  Pruflians  was  condemned  to 
die,  his  wife,  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  four-and-twenty  years  of 
#ge,  who  heard  the  fentence  pronounced,  cried  out  in  a  tone  of  de- 
fpair,  ^  Vive  le  roi  V  .The  inhuman  tribunal,  inftead  of  attributing 
her  condufl  to  diflrafliofi,  condemned  her  to  die.  Her  hufband, 
when  he  was  placed  in  the  cart,  was  filled  with  aflonifhtncnt  and 
Mguilh  wheq  he  faw  his  beloved  wife  led  towards  it.  The  people, 


-  -  ^  -  ^  \  ’ 

ihocked  at  the  fpeAacle,  followed  her  to  the  fcaflbld,  crying,  <  Ella 

si*a  pas  merite  la  mort.’^*  Mes  amis,’  faid  (he,  *  ced  ma  fautcj 
j’ai  voulu  periravee  mon  mari  •..* 


•  The  fury  of  thefe  implacable  monfters  feemed  direfted  with  pe¬ 
culiar  virulence  againll  that  feo(,  whofe  weaknefs  nian  was  deilined 
by  nature  to  fupport.  The  fcafibld  was  every  day  bathed  with  tb? 
blood  of  women.  Some  who  had  been  condemned  (o  die,  but  bad 
been  refpited  on  account  of  their  pregnancy,  were  dragged  to  deatii 
immediately.after.  their  delivery,  in  that  ftate  of  weaknefs  which  fa- 
vages  would  have  refpeAed.  Qne  unfortunate  woman,  the  wife  of  j 
fi  peafant,  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  with  nineteen  other  women  of  | 
the  fame  clafs,  and  condemned  to  die  with  her  companions.  She 
beard  her  fentence  without  emotion ;  but  when  they  ca^ne  to  carij 
her  to  execution,  and  take  away  the  infant  who  was  hanging  at  her 
breaft,  and  receiving  that  nourilhment  of  which  death  wa$  fo  foonto 
dry  up  the  fource,  (he  rent  the  air  with  her  cries*,  w:ith  the  ftrong 
Ihriek  of  inftin&ive  affeftion,  the  piercing  throes  of;  maternal  ten: 
dernefi — but  in  vain !  the  infant  was  torn  from  the  bofom  that  ck: 
lilhedit,  and  the  agonies  pf  the  nnfortun^te  gnother  found 
in  death.’ 


In  honour  ,  of  wotpankind  and  human  nature,  wc  would 
wiUingly  c^tnaA  tl^e  heroic  death  of  Marie  ^ntoniette^ 


r  >■  H  ...  m  •  -  -  .  ' 

■*  *•  She  did  not  defenre  death.’—*  My  friends^'.'it  is  my 
i  wu  relidTed  to  |>erUh  with  my  h«(bu4t* 

>•  •  •  — .1 
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•ueen;  Charlotte  Anne  Marie  Corday;  and,  above  all,  of 
Madam  Roland,  one  of  the  moft  accomflilhed  women,  and 
,inoft  elevated  fpirits  that  F ranee  ever  produced :  but  we  have 
already  tranfgreired  our  limits ;  indulging  the  natural  propen- 
fity  to  communicate  to  others  the  lively  emotions  excited  by 
thefe  letters  in  our  own  breads.  As  to  the  political  (ketches 
with  which  thefe  letters  are  intermixed,  we  cannot  fay  much  In 
their  commendation.  They  are  not  addrelFed  to  mankind  in 
all  times  and  places  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world ;  but  to 
men  fuppofed  to  be  partially  informed,  beforehand,  of  what  has 
paffed  in  France  during  the  period  deferibed.  In  future  age's 
fuch  compofitions  as  thefe  political  (ketches  will  become,  to  the 
greater  part  of  readers,  unintelligible.  To  raife  her  voice  to 
that  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  generalifation  of  language,  that 
alone  could  be  either  interefting  or  intelligible  to  diftant  times, 
would  have  required  profounder  views,  and  a  greater  command 
of  language,  than  Mifs  Williams  feems  to  podefs.  The  local 
circumftances  to  which  -  (he  alludes  are  not  always  generally 
known;  nor  the  appellatives  (he  ufes,  of  moft  importance,  in 
this  narrative,  as  Guillotiney  PoederaliJiSy  Girondijisy  BriJJbtineSy 
Tuftny  Conciergericy  See,  generally  underftood.  On  ail  thefe 
eccafions  (he  &ould  have  given  explanations,  and  ufed  defini¬ 
tions  ;  that,  by  means  of  general  ideas  and  general  terms,  (he 
might  have  inftru^ed  and  entertained,  not  the  prefent,  but 
all  ages.  Hiftorians,  in  proportion  to  the  fublimity  of  their 
views,  fpeak  a  language  intelligible  to  all  nations  in  all  ages. 
There  is  nothing  of  any  importance  left  to  cohjedlure  in  the 
narration  and  defeription  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Salluft, 
•Tacitus — or,  to  come  to  nriodern,  and  to  our  own  times,  in 
the  Abbp  de  St.  Real’s  account  of  the  confpiracy  of  Venice, 
Vertot’s  Revolutions  of  Sweden  and  of  Portugal;  Voltaire’s 
biftorical  works,  or  Mr.  Hume’s ;  Mr.  Cunningham’s,  equal  to 
either  of  thefe ;  or  thofe  of  Mr.  Gibbon.— Such  writers  take 
their  ftation,  as  it  were,  on  high  ground,  and,  attaching  them- 
fclves  to  circumftances  univeri^ly  interefting  to  human  nature, 
addrefs  themfelves  in  terms  iiniverfally  intelligible.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  was  not  Mifs  Williams’s  defign ;  it  is  to  her  contempo-* 
jvies  that  (he  addrelTes  her  letters,  and  the  political  events  and 
incidents  to  which  thefe  refer.  But  even  this  humble  plan,  as 
far  as  the  political  part  is  concerned,  is  not  well  e^tecuted.  The 
(ketches  are  not  well  arranged,  clear,  and  fatisfatftory,-  but  de- 
fultory,  confufe^  and  uninterefting.  Many  things  are  re¬ 
puted,  many  pafted  over  in  too  fummary  a  manner,  and  fome, 
^the  movements'  of  General  Wimpfen,  &c.  in  Britanny,  in- 
nfted  on  with  a  particularity  altogether  difproportionate  to  the 
Me  of  the  work.  Yet  the  (ketches  difplay^  as  well  as  the 

Q,  4  letters. 
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letters,  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  phllandiropy,  and  fentitnent) 
not  altogether  extravagant  on  the  grand  fubjeft  of  political  Ij. 
berty :  though  it  be  evident  that  Mifs  Williams  is  a  friend  to 
even  bold  reform.  ■  What  they  lack  is  judgment,  tafte,  and  (kill 
in  hiftorical  ccHnpoiltion,  As  Mifs  Williams,  to  great  fenfibility, 
good  judgment,  and  much  acquired  knowledge,  does  not  add  a 
talent  for  narration,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  contented 
herfelf  with  hiftorical  notes  or  illuftrations,  where  the  paiTages 
fn  her  pathetic  letters  Teemed  to  ftand  in  moft  need  of  ftiem. 


Art.  II.  A  Piew  ef  the  Caufet  and  Pregrefs  of  the  'French  J(j. 
volution.  Eyfobn  Moort^  M,  D.  In  Two  Volume,  pp.  1054, 
Svo.  Robinfons.  London,  1795.  " 

£  C^ntinned from  our  Ufl,  Ff umber,  ] 

•  *  1  !  1  - 

■  *  ^  i  * 

Dr.  Moore  does  not  pretendi  is  any  part  of  his  plai^ 

CO  bring  to  li^t  many  £a6fs  nnknown  to  the  world.  His 
publication  is  not  iateade4  ^  a  book  of  memoirs  or  anecdotes, 
^QUgh  this  If  ASH  (fee  our  laft^Number,  page  124)  be  highly 
feafoned  with  tliefe  ingredients  ;  hU  obje^  is,  to  arrange  and 
combine  fa£h  gencr^ly  Imown,  or  that  may  be  generally  known, 
jo  prder  of  cauie  and  effed.  -At  page  309,  however, 
VoU  U»  we  find  (bme  particulars  of  pot  a  little  intereft  and  im¬ 
portance,  which,  as  far  z&  die  Doctor  knows,  and  as  far  as  we 
know,  werp  never  before  publiflied.  That  they  aie  apthentic 
he  has  the  inoft  complete  conyi<^ion :  ^ 

*  A  perfon  who  had  afted  an  important  part  In  the  affairs  of 
prance,  in  confeqacnce  of  which  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  with- 
drawing  froni  that  country,  had  Iqng  meditated  a  plan  for  thc  re- 
cftablifhment  of  the  king’s  authority,  wjiich  he  reprefcnted  as  the 
common  caufe  of  kings,  and  had  been  very  aAive,  at  the  different 
marts  of  Europe 


in  his  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  the  fame  way 


pf  thinking 

^  It  was  natural  to  expert  that  his  arguments  were  as  likely  to 
iucceed  with  the  brother  of  the  (^ecn  of  France  a$  with  any  other 
potentate.  He  Imd  his  plan,  ther^re,  before  the  Emperor  Leopoldi 
who  'was  then  at  Mantua^  whom  he  found  difpofed  as  he  ^ould  have 
\ufhed,  and  foon  prevailed  upon  him  to  adopt  it  iii  the  nioft  eamet 
xnaimer.  After  every  thing  had  been  arranged  for  the  executions 
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Iboa  as  he  Ibould  have  fulfilled  his  miflion  to  the  King,  he  was  to  re> 
turn  to  the  Eoperor  with  the  King’s  acqtnefcence ;  for  that  was  aH 
that  was  required^  and  of  it  no  doubt  was  entertained.  The  parti« 
culars  of  this  project,  confilUng  of  twenty-one  ardclea,  were  given 
to  the  Count  in  writing ;  but  be  was  defired  to  get  them  by  heart, 
left  any  inteUigehce  he  might  receive,  or  any  accident  that  might 
happen  during  the  journey,  Ihould  render  it  neceffary  to  deftroy  the 


The  full  article  exprelTes  the  general  defign,  namely,  the  re- 
ftoration  of  Louis. 

'  Tbe~fecond  announces  that  the  icheme  was  combined  and 
fiipported  by  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  the 
Swifs  Cantons,  and  the  Circles  of  the  Empire ;  and  afierts  that 
there  were  alTurances  from  other  powers  of  Europe  that  they 
would  not  oppofe. 

The  third  article  ftates  the  forces  to  fre  contributed  by  the 
diflerent  confederated  parties,  and  the  mode  of  their  application. 

The  fourth  article  exprefles  a  confidence  in  the  good  difpofi- 
fions  of  the  King  of  Prulfia.  '' 

The  articles  run  to  the  number  of  twenty-one.  They  are 
certainly  an  objedt  of  curiofity  to  every’ political  and  moral  in- 

Sircr.  We  are  reftri<Sled  from  extraditig  the  whole.  The 
lowing  are  perhaps  the  moft  important.^*  * 

Art.  XVI.  The  King  and  Queen  are  warned  to  placebo 
*  ccmfidence  in  M.  la  Fayette*}  and.allb'  not  entirely  to  truft 
*  M.  de  Montmorin.'  Mention  is  made  of  the'King’s  declara- 
*  tion  tp  foreign  courts  by  his  ambaflladors ;  fhat  it  had  Ihocked 
*  inany.  but  had  not  impofed  on  any  peffon  of  difeernment  with 
*  regard  to  the  King’s  real  fentiments.  - — 

Art.  Xym.  *  declares  that  a  correfpondence  has  always 
*  been  kept  up  with  various  members  of  the  French  parliaments 


*  difpeefed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  who  are  to  unite  in  the 

*  firft  confiderable  town  of  France  that  (hall  be  in  the  power  of 

*  the  coalition ;  and  there  to  compofe  a  parliament,  to  eftablilh 

*  forms,  to  pronounce  the  nullity  of  the  decrees  of  the  National 

*  Allembly,  to  judge  and  condemn  criminals,  and  that  all  pofit- 

eclat.will  be  given  to  this  court.*  .  ; 

^^^e  have  already  given  our  opinion,  in  genera],  of  the.vo- 
.wmef  . before  us.  We  ihall  advert  to  a  few  particulars,  which 
wjU, we  doubt  not,  confirm  our  judgment}  at  any  rate,  friey 
Willforve.  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf. 


?  This  perfiriUy  accords  with  the faU«]ueiit  rigour  of  La  Fayette’s 
ntpiilbiiraent,  even  after  he  had  tied  from.riie  -republicaas.'  A  deedy. 
dilgaft  has  taheo.place  at  that  commander.  '  '  * 


I 
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•  The  Dodlor  is  a  fagacious  obferver  of  circumftances.  Th^ 
tiers-etat,  perhfting  in  their  pretenfions  to  meet  and  verify  their 
powers  in  the  fame  afTembly  with  the  nobility  and  clergy,  were 
forcibly  excluded  from  their  haH ; 

•  At  this  time  it  rained  violently, .  Unwilling,  however,  to  fepa, 
rate  before  they  had  come. to  fome  general  reiblution,  the  prefident 
invited  the  deputies  to  accompany  hijn  to  an  adjacent  tennis-court, 
where  they  might  hold  a  meeting. 

•  The  various  groups  of  deputies  then  uniting  into  one  body  fol. 
lowed  the  prefideut ;  and,  in  the  enthufiaftic  Hate  of  their  minds,  it 
will  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  applaufe  of  the  furrounding  multi- 
tude  was  a  full  compenfation  for  the  inconveniencies  they  fuffered 
from  the  rain :  it  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  that  the  (hower, 
which  was  then  at  the  height,  by  rendering  the  feene  more  afi'eding, 
and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  perfecution,  increafed  the  enjoy  meat 
•fif  many  of  the  adlors ;  and  although  the  rain  was  the  only  incident 
in  thofe  feenes  which  could  not  pofiibly  be  charged  againil  the  court^ 
yet  it  contributed  more  than  all  the  reil  to  augment  the  indignation 
of  the  multitude,  rendering  the  court  more  odious,  and  the  deputies 
more  precious,  in  their  eyes,  by  fixing  on  them,  in  fome  degree,  the 
charader  of  martyrs  in  addition  to  that  of  patriots.' 

•  There  exifted  a  great  jcaloufy.in  the  three  orders  which  com- 
poTed  the  Affembly;  two  of  them  dreading  to  be  ilripped  of  privi¬ 
leges  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  the  third  being  filled  with  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  degradation  and  opprefiion  under  which  they  had  long 
fuffered:  to  this  originfil  jealoufy,  which  already  burned  with  too 
great  heat  in  the  breads  of  fome  of  the  deputies,  certain  circum- 
iiances  of  a  frivolous  nature  ferved  as  additional  fuel.  In  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  prefcniing  the  deputies  to  the  king,  a  diftinftion,  which  it 
would  have  been  wifer  to  have  omitted,  was  made  between  the  twp 
firft  orders  and  the  third.  In  admitting  the  clergy  and  noblefre,i)Oth 
foldings  of  the  door  were  thrown  open,  and  they  wer^  received  by 
the  king  in  his  cabinet;  but  in  admitting  the  deputies  of  the  tiers- 
etat  the  opening  of  one  half  of  the  door  was  thought  fuflicient;  and 
they  were  received  by  his  majedy  in  a  kind  of  antichamber.  Tbh 
clrcumdance  of  the  door  might  have  been  thought  equally  unpolite, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  imprudent,  if  £he  tiers-^tac  M 
not  previoufly  obtained  a  double  reprefentation.’ 

The  Do6Ior  frequently  expreffes  his  fentiments  in  an  antl- 
tbefes  or  epigrams,  in  a  lively  and  laconic  manner.  Of 
the  French  republic  he  fays,  *  It  feems  of  a  more  terrible 
^  nature  than  any  government  that  ever  was  known,  inaf- 

♦  much  as  it  feems  to  combine  all  the  tyranny  of  which  rc- 
^  publicans  accufc  monarchy,  with  all  the  anarchy  of  which  the 
^  friends  of  monarchy  accufe  republics.’  Vol.  I.  p.  laa. 

In  what  follows  the  (French  chara&er  is  painted  u)  very 
colours : 

-  Th: 


Moofe’j  View  of  the  Caufes  and  Trogrefs^ 

^  The  formation  of  the  amphitheatre  for  the  confederation  bein^ 
a  work  of  immenfe  labour,  the  Pariiians  began  to  be  afraid,  a  montk 
or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  14th  of  July,  that  it  would  not  be 
ready  fo  foon.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  or  Lx>Ddon  might  have 
been  confoled  under  the  apprehenfion  of  a  fimilar  misfortune  by  the 
reflexion,  that,  if  it  Ihould  not  be  ready  by  the  14th  of  July,  it  would 
by  the  T4th  of  AuguA :  but  fuch  a  coniideration  aiforded  no  comfort 
to  the  Parifians,  they  loA  all  patience  at  the  bare  mention  of  it ;  it 
was  like  telling  a  company  of  children,  when  a  feafl  of  fruits  and 
fweetmeats  is  ready  to  be  ferved  up  to  them,  that  they  ihould  have 
them  on  fome  future  day.  To  prevent  fo  dreadful  a  edamity,  fome 
of  the  moft  zealous  citizens  offered  their  gratuitous  labour  to  accelew 
rate  the  work ;  the  applaufe  they  met  with  excited  others  to  follow 
their  example;  and  in  a  (hort  time  the  fame  deiire  glowed  in  every 
breaft,  of  both  fexes,  every  condition,  and  all  ages.  The  field  of 
the  confederation  became  the  only  place  of  public  refort ;  all  amole* 
jnents  and  employments  were  negleded  for  thofe  of  wielding  the 
fjpade  and  the  pick-axe ;  and  the  moft  diflipated  town  in  the  world 
l^came  at  once  the  moA  laborious. 

*  Every  diftrift  and  corporation  marfhalled  the  volunteers  bclongw 
ing  to  them  under  their  refpeftive  banners,  and  marched  them  daily 
to  the  held.  Various  ,  clubs,  focieties,  and  affociations,  in  fancy 
drelTes  fuitable  to  the  work  they  were  to  be  employed  in,  went  alfo  in 
proceflion,  preceded  by  muficians.  Individuals  in  all  fituacions  in 
life,  and  of  4II  religious  perfuafiops,  Jews  as  well  as  Chriftians,  foU 
diers  and  priefts,  failors  and  monks;  judges  and  dancing-maftert, 
jankers  and  beggars,  poets,  advocates,  painters,,  af^ors,  and  tr^def* 
men  of  every  kind,  were  feen  working  eordially  together,’ 

See  alfO|  on  the  French  charai^er,  Vol.  I|*  p.  296,  and  Vol,  I, 
P-79-  .  . 

•  Dr.  Moore  is  equally  happy  in  deferibing  the  charafler  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Witnefs  that  of  Mirabeau,  Vol.  II.  p,  210. — The 
vanity  of  popularity,  as  well  as  the  unparalleled  levity  of  the 
national  character  of  the  French,  are  well  illuftrated  in  the  fud* 
den  vicillitudes  experienced  by  M.  Necker,  fet  off  in  the  light 
’  of  contraft  with,  themfelves,  and  with  various  paflages  in  the 
French  hiftory.  See  Vol.  p,  379,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  183-w 

In  Vol.  I.  p.  366 — 368,  our  author  has  touched  briefly  oa 
the  comparative  condition,  privileges,  and  charafters,  of  the 
French  and  the  Englifh  nobility.  This  is  an  important  topic, 
and  intiqiately  connected  with  bis  fubjedl.  He  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  have  fully  meafured  its  weight  in  the  revolution.  The 
Do6Ior,  on  fundry  occafions,  is  profufe  of  quotation  from  men 
of  genius.  He  might,  on  that  in  queftion,  have  quoted, 
.  Si^ith  great  propriety  and  advantage,  the  brilliant  pidure  that  is 
drawn  of  the  Englilh  nobility,  in  epmparifon  with  the  no- 
Helle  of  France,  by  Dr^  in  bis  publication,  entitled, 

f  A  Sequel 


t5t  Hutton'i  InvtfitgatitH  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge, 

*  A  Sequel  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Curtis.*  But  Dr.  Moore 
may  be  well  excufed*  we  readily  admit,  if  be  has  never 
into  a  publication  with  fuch  a  title,  and  profefledly  on  fuch  a 
fufajed.  There  is,  between  thefe  two  doctors,  in  regard  to  the 
art  of  book>making,  a  marked  difierence  and  contraft.  The 
divine,  even  on  trivial  occadons,  lights  a  fplendid  torch,  and 
lets  it  up  in  any  dark  or  dirty  corner,  or  even  under  a  bulhel, 
as  if  ftudious  to  intercept  its  effulgence,  though  it  fometimes 
breaks  forth  by  burning  a  hole,  as  it  were,  through  its  extin. 
gujfher.  The  phyfician,by  welUaimed  induftry,ftrikes  fire  out  of 
£idt,  lights  his  candle,  and  fets  it  on  a  trim  candleftick,  which  he 
fdaces  in  the  great  hall,  that  it  may  give  light  to  all  who  come 
in  and  go  out  of  the  houfe. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  J 
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Art.  III.  An  Invefiigation  of 'the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  and 
.  of  the  Progrefs  of  B^cfm,'>from  Senfe  to  Science  and  PhUofephy, 
^  Bf  fames  Hutton,  M.'D.  emd'P,  £.,  S.  Edin,  4to.  3  vois. 
r.EdtMurgh,  1794. 


a  a  a  •  .  ^  . 

5  ( .  Concluded  from  our  lafi  Numher,  J 


'after  illuftrating  the  connexion  between  religion  and 
morals,  and  religion  and  happinefs,  the  Dodor'  goes  on,  in' 
the  ^d  Chapter,  to  confider  Piety  as  related  to  Religion,  and  -as 
f  owing  from  Philofephy.  The  following  extracts  will  fhew  the 
Doctor’s  fentiments  upon  this  important  fubje<ffi  *  Philofophy 

*  has  now  been  conitdered  the  fame  with  religion,  fb  hr  as 

*  this  laft  is  confidered  as  the  means  of  conducting  men  to  a’ 

*  fyftem  ■  of  happinefs ;  a  fyftem  founded,  not  on  fenfe,  but' 

*  upon  a  rational  opinion,  which  is  the  proper  charader  of  man.' 

*  But  befides  that  rational  enjoyment,  which  is  the  proper  refult 

*  of  virtue  and  philofophy,  &ere  is  a  pajponate  enjoyment  fof 

*  fuch  an  objeCt  as  is  capable  oif  exciting  our  love  and  admits.' 

*  tion.  If  vve  fh'ali  now  confider  the  Supreme  Caufe  of  all 

*  things  as  being  the  objed  of  -  this  paffion  of  our  mind,  a 
*•  paffion  as  for  removed  from  fenfual,  as  the  objed  of  it ‘Is  from 

*  our  idea  of  body,  then  here  would  be  fomething  of  a  paffionate 

*  enjoyment,  a  happy  feeling  of  a  pleafed  confeience,  fatisfi^ 

*  With  itfelf,  and  tranfported  with  a  view  of  certain  attributes 

*  in  an  objeA  infpiring  love' and  veneration.  That  this  fraoK 

*  of  mind,  in  which  the  'Author  of  our  being  and  enjoyment  is 
‘  held  in  the  higheft  efteem  of  love  and  venetation,may  be  termed 
‘  piety,  will  appear  by  coRftdering,  that  by  piety,  is  properly 

» exprefled 
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(  fecHon  of  their  natui^  (hew  towards  their  aged  parents,  who 

*  had  been  the  immediate  in(iruments  of  their  life  and  happi- 

*  nefs.  Now,  piety  towards  God  will  be  no  other  than  an 

<  extended  intelleiSual  view  of  things,  in  which  wc  (ind  the 

<  general  Parent  of  mankind  providing  bountifully  for  the  life, 
t  and  benevolently  for  the  happinefs,  of  his  children.  It  is  now 

*  required  to  fee  how  philofophy  is  proper  to  promote  this  dif- 

‘  pontion  of  mind  which  has  been  termed  piety.’  * 

If  piety  (hduld  be  confidered  as  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  that 
Being  who  had  created  human  nature,  then  the  Doctor  (hews,' 
that  this  can  juftly  arife  only  from  a-  philofophic  view  of  the 
works  of  God,  in  which  the  juftice,  the  wifdom,  and  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  the  divinq  will  is  feen,  and  in  which  the  more  that 
man  abhors  the  (lavilh  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  a  tyrant,  the 
more  he  muft  love  that  fuperintending  Being  who  has  willhl 
that  man  Ihould  become  virtuous  and  happy. — *  If  piety  be  a 

*  happy  effufion  of  the  intclledhial  foul,  in  the  (eelings  of  love 

*  and  the  adoration  of  a  grateful  heart,  thefe  adei^ions  of  the 

*  foul  muft  be  founded  on  Tomething  which  is  known  in  (cience, 

*  and  learned  in  philofc^hy— and  now  we  want  to  fee,  by  What 

*  means  man  may  arrive  at  this  end  in  his  proper  wifdom an 

*  end  which,' however  attained,  is  fureiy  for  his  happinefs. 

*  In  natural  philofophy  we  learn  to  know  the  power  and  wif- 
\  dom  of  the  Firft  Cmile,  attributes  which  increafe  in  our  opi- 
*.  nkm  as  we  proceed  to  know,  and  which  foon  become  infinite 

*  in  our  apprehenlion,  or  unmeafurable  in  our  fcience.  For  in 

*  the  contemplation  of  this  world,  fo  beautiful  is  the  order  and 
'arrangement  of  things,.  fo_  plain  and  Ample  are  the  means,  fo 

*  deep  and  complicated  the  defign,  fo  (ecret  every  caufe,  and 

*  (b  certain  the  we  muft  conclude,  that  nothing  but  a 

*  wifdom  without  defe^  had  been  em{rfoyed,  and  that  fuch  wif- 
‘  dom  is  infinite  or  incomprehenfible  to  man.  In  like  manner, 
*:'furveying  the  univerfe  with  the  enlightened  views  of  fcience, 
Vwe  muft  acknowledge  power  infinite  in  its  operation,  or  un- 
^meafurable  in  our  apprehenfion.  Syftems  of  illuminated 
‘’'Spheres,  rolling  every  where,  or  through  infinite  fpace  and. 
S  endlefs  time,  muft  give  an  idea  of  power  that  has  no  bounds ; 
*n«id  the  indefinite  complication  of  fyftem  within  fyftem,  for 

*  thcfnrodudioh  of  an  animal  enjoying  fenfe,  and  afling  by  rea- 
*.‘fO%'inaft  appev  to  us  as  filling  the  meafure  of  perfeclion,  in 

*  that  wifdom  by  which  power  infinite  or  endlels  is  employed. 

*  Man  has  power  and-  wifdom  in  himfelfj  and  it  is  by  that 

*  means  he  is  enabled  to  receive  the/attributes  of  the  Supreme 

*  Being,  by  whom  maahimfelf  and  ail  things  have  been  made, 

f  Now,  though' man  occafionally  defigns  in  folly,  and  a£is  with 
'  I  ‘  power 
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power  ftill  more  circumfcribed  than  his  wifdom,  he  learns  fro!rt 
^  his  defect  to  eftimatd  fbij  boundlefs  nature  of  that  Being  who 
^  has  endued  him  with  knowledge  fo  fuperior  to  his  power.  But 

•  man,  refletSting  on  his  wifdom  and  power,  is  alfo  confcious 

•  that  he  employs  thofe  limited  attributes  of  his  being  for  a.  pur-' 

•  pofc  that  may  be  evil  in  its  end,  as  well  as  good»  He  there-* 

•  fore  concludes,  that  the  intention  of  good  does  not  neceflarily 
^  flow  from  power  to  execute^  and  from  wifdom  to  defign.— * 
^.Here  then  is  fuggefted  to  his  mind,  the  inquiring  after  the 

•  intention  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  whether  this  be  ultimately 
^  for  the  good  or  evil  of  ‘  creatures,,  who  are  made  capable 

•  both  to  fuffer  and  enjoy.  t 

^  If,  on  the  one  hand,  pei;fe£I  wifdom  (hould  have  employed 

^  jolmnipotence  in  making  voluntary  beings  capable  of  evil,'  and 

•  neceflarily  fubjedt  to  mifery,  as  an  end ;  then,  however  awful: 
^  might  be  the.manifeftation  of  a  God  who  ruled  in  the  opera- 
^tions  of  his;vrill,  nofenfe  of  love  or  gratitude  could  arife  for 
^  that  ,  which  could  not  be  efteemed  a  benefit  ;  and  inftead  of  ad- 

•  miration  in  contemplating  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Su- 

•  premc  Being,  we  fhould  hence  be  led  to  nothing  but  fear  and‘ 
^‘^^apprehenfion.r  If,  on  the  other  hand,  man  has  been  made 
f  b««€Volent  for  his  proper  happinefs,  and  capable  of  wifdom  in 

'  •  order  to  avoid  every  fpecies  of  evil,  then,  however  occafionally 

•  he  may  a(5  in  folly  and  fuffer  in  confcicnce,  he  would  hence 

•  have. no  reafon  to  be  diffident  of  the  benevolence,  any  more 
•“than  of  the  .wifdom  and  omnipotence  of  the  Supreme- Being; 

•  In  that  cafe  all  his  groundlefs  fears  might  be  difpelled ;  and  he 

•  might  enjoy  with  pleafure  the  contemplation  of  that  power  and 

•  wiidom  which  he  knows  to  be. boundlefs,  and  of  that  fupreme 

•  defign  which  he  could  not  fufpedt  of  treachery^ 

*  So  far  as  natural  philofophy  is  only  concerned  with  efficient 

•  caufes,  we  would  not  thus  have  our  apprehenfion  of  evil,  or 

•  fear  of  mifery,  removed.  For,  in  the  fyftem  of  material 

•  things,  the  obje£t  of  natural  philofophy,  although  the  end  be 

•  effefled  without  fail,  as  in  all  the  perfection  of  wife  defign, 

•  yet  the  intention  of  that  end,  in  relation  to  a  being  capable  of 

•  happinefs  and  mifery,  is  not  inquired  after ;  confequently  that 

•  intention  might  be  evil,  notwithftanding  omnipotence  had 

•  created  intellectual  beings,,  and  wifdom  had  prefided  in  the 

•  adapting  of  ends  and  means< .  But  that  which  falls  not  to  the 

•  fbare  of  natural  philofophy,  may  be  the  fubjeCt  of  inquiry  in 

•  another  fcience.  For  when,  inftead  of  afking  if  the  end  be 
•> wifely  provided  for  in  the  appointed  means,  we  (hall  feek  to 
^  know  the  nature  of  that  end,  whether  as  leading  to  pain  or 

•  pleailire,  to  happinefs  or  mifery,,  we  may  then  nnd  reafbri  to 
^  believe  that  malevolence  exifts  not  in  the  Author  of  the  moral 

1  ‘  ‘  fyftem. 
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fyftem,  aiiy  more  than  folly  in  creating  ufelef^  of  iftefFeduaT 
‘  beings.  We  might  thus  find  that  goodnefs  had  prelided  a? 

•  well  as  wifdom,‘'in  the  council  of  creation  ;  and  that  benevo- 

•  Icncc  had  a£luated  the  Supreme  Mind,  who  was  pleafed  to^ 

‘  call  forth ,  into  exiftence  beings  who  (hould  know  the  good 
‘  will  of  their  Author,  and  beings  who,  in  following  the  die- 

•  tates  of  the  fupreme  will,  fhould  know  their  own  happinefs. 

‘  But  now,  in  examining  the  conftitutfon  of  man,  and  the^ 

•  nature  of  good  and  evil,  we  have  found,  that  all  rs  good  5  and 

•  that  evil  has  been  contrived  with  the  moil  benevolent  ifnten- 
^tion:  I.  In  the*  animal  to  preferve  his  life,  and  thu^  wifely 

•  ferve  the  purpofc  of  the  general  fyftem  ;  and,  2,  in  the  fedJ' 

•  ings  of  a  refledted  confcience  to  lead  the  moralift  to  virtue,  in 

•  which  may  be  procured  happinefs  ;  fuch  happinefs  as  no  anU 

•  mal,  who  knows  not  good  and  evil  in  the  abftradf,  may  en- 

•  joy/— *‘If  fuch  is  the  wife  fyftem  of  intelle£l,  which  it  ha^ 
••been  the  objedf'  of  this  work  to  unfold  \  if  the  fenfe  of  evil  has 

•  been  implanted  in  created  beings  for  no  other  pufpofe  than 

•  their  good  ;  and  if  it  muft  be  plain  to  a  thinking  perfon,  that 
•-Bofinifter  view  can  lurk  in  the  omnifeient  and  omnipotent 

•  Author  of  exiftence ;  muft  not  man  be  filled  with  admiration 
•■in  knowing  himfelf,  and  in  feeing  the  nature  of  created  things  ? 
^'Muft  he  not  be  filled  with  love  and  gratitude  in  feeing  thtf 

•  fource  from  whence  is  derived  all  enjoyment  And  muft:  he 

•  not  be  happy  to  find,  amid  the  uncertain  progrefs  of*  a  tranfi- 
^'tory  ftate,  a  bountiful  preferver,  who  rules  in  wifdom,  and 
••who  knows  no  change  ? 

'  *  Had  man,*  like  the  brute,  been  formed  only  to  enjoy  the 

•  fenfual  pleafures ;  had  his  knowledge  led  no  farther  than  to 

•  conduft  his  life  according  to  the  perfedf  wifdom  of  his  nature, 

‘  which  is  not  of  his  difpofing ;  and  had  he  only  reafoned  in  or- 

•  der  to  love  and  feel  pleafure,  inftead  of  living  in  order  to  reafon 

•  and  enjoy  happinefs,  then,  when  his  life  fhould  finifti,  he 

•  ihight  ceafe  to  reafon  as  he  ceafed  to  feel.  But  man,  in  his 
‘  fuperior  underftandfng,  is  made  to  rife  into  a  fpherc  above 
^tbe  nature  of  the  animal  who  has  folely,  for  his  purpofe,  life, 
‘"He  is  made  to  enjoy  a  happinefs  independent  of  that  life  which  ^ 

occafionally  pofleffes  in  common  with  the  brute ;  and  he  is 
‘•made  to  form  to  himfelf  an  exiftence  neither  natural  nor  ani- 
but  intellc^ual,  in  feeing  the  wifdom,  in  valuing  the 
‘^juftice,  and  in  reading  the  benevolence,  of  the  divine  will.* 
^Here,  then,  man  is  the  favourite  of  heaven;  to  whom,  it  is 
to  underftand  the  world  in  knowing  himfelf,  to  learn 
‘"juftice  and  wifdom  in*  ftudying  nature,  and  to  fee  the  beauty 
V  of  benevc^ence- ia  contemplating^  the  laws  of  God.  If  this 

‘  leads 
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*.  leads  not  to  piety,  it  muft  lead  at  leaft  to  that  difpofition  ot 

*  mind  in  which  is  naturally  exprefled  love  and  gratitude. 

*  Luminaries  without  number  irradiate  the  fpheres  which  roll 
*■  through  boundlefs  fpace  and  endlefs  time  t  but  in  diis  we  find 

*  not  a  fyftem  worthy  of  all  the  attributes  of  divine  perfedtion. 

*  To  the  illuminated  fyftdm  is  added  animal  life  and  fenfual  en. 

*  joyment :  here,  then,  is  infinitely  more  than  endlefs  fyftems 

*  of  moving  bodies ;  but  infinitely  le(s  than  a  fyftem  of  Intel. 

the  image  of  the  fupreme  mind,  grafted  on  the  animal 
*.  called  man.  Is  man  then  made  thus  to  participate  of  the  di. 

*  vine  nature  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  periQi  with  the  brute  1 

*  Are  we  to  fuppofe  this  fpark  of  divine  light  to  be  extinguifhed, 

*  while  brute  matter  without  fenfe  rolls  for  ever  round  lumi. 

*  naries  which  radiate  .without  reafonf  No:  fuch  a  fuppofition 
is  impoffible  while  wifdom  is  acknowledged  as  aiftuating  di. 

*  vine  power.  But  in  thus  depending  on  the  perfediion  of  the 
divine  nature  man  will  furely  efteem  in  piety  the  Being  upon 

*  whom  he  thus  depends ;  he  will  feel  thofe  ientiments  which 

*  adluate  a  child  in  flying  for  refujge  to  a  beloved  father ;  and 

*  the  overflowings  of  his  heart  will  breathe  nothing  but  the  af« 

*  fe&ionate  feelings  of  his  foul. 

*  Man  thus  feels  himfelf  truly  allied  to  God,  his  heavenly  fa< 

*  ther }  he  finds  himfelf  to  be  the  peculiar  care  of  provident  wif* 

*  dom,  and  the  only  created  living  being  which  is  to  have  a 

*  future  exiftence.— Now,  {ball  the  mere  favagolove  the  maa 

*  who  was  his  parent;  (ball  ^e.moft  ignorant  revere  the  bonei 

*  of  him  whom  be  called  father,  and  (hall  not  man,  enlightened 

*  with  the  knowledge  of  his  true  defeent,  look  up,  with  all  the 

*  duty  of  his  fituation,  to  the  caufe  of  his  exiftence,  to  the 

*  power  who  made  him  know  himfelf?  Shall, he  not  look  upi 

*  with  deep  fubmiflion,  to  the  juft  difpofer  of  his  prefent  lifct 

*  and  with  filial  affe^on  to  the  author  of  his  future  hope  I 

*  Impoflible ! — Man  caimot  learn  to  think  and  know,  without 
*■  aclmowledging  divine  perfedlion  in  his  Maker;  be  cannot 
.*  learn  to  value  himfelf,  without  adoring  his  Creator. 

*  If  this  is  the  neceflary  efFed  of  pbilofophy  in  man,  to 
^  make  him  admim  the  wifdom  of  nature,  and  to  love  the  caufe 

*  of  his  enjoyment,  pbilofophy  muft  be  confidered  as  a  caufe  for 

*  piety,  in  like  maimer  as  it  is  a  caufe  for  virtue  and  happinefs* 

*  So  fer  as  piety  confifts  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  God,  the 

*  creator  and  dvTpofer  of  all  things,  philosophy  being  the  fcience 
<  of  caufes,  muft  condud  to  piety. .  So  fer  as  piety  confifts  in 

*  an  humNe  fubmilEon  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  confident  de* 

*  pendence  on.  his  providence,  pbilofophy,  or  the  wiidom  of 

*  man,  is  required  to  Interpret  the  will,  or  read,  the  laws>  ^ 

Jhisl 
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^  his  Creator.  So  far,  again,  as  piety  confifts  in  reverence, 

^  love,  and  admiration,  oi  the  Firft  Caufe,  philofophy,  the 
I  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  man,  the  fcience  of  the  intel- 
I  leclual  and  moral  fyftems,  muft  be  the  means  by  which  this 
^  difpofition  of  mind  may  be  attained  in  fincerity  and  truth.— 

^  Upon  the  whole  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  boih  a  virtuous 
^  and  a  pious  difpofition  of  mind  is  the  neceflary  confequenCe 
‘  of  that  perfection  of  the  human  intellect  which  is  termed 
‘  philofophy;  in  like  manner,  as  nothing  but  peace  of  coit- 
‘  fcience  and  contented  happim^fs  can  be  the  natural  accompa- 
‘  niment  of  that  difpofition  of  mind  in  which  we  love  our  fellow- 
«  creature,  and  adore^our  God/ 

In  theiaft  chapter  Dr.  Hutton  treats  ‘  of  the  true  Religion 
<  as  fubje^i  to  be  corrupted  when  in  the  Pojpjfion  of  Men  not  guided 
‘  by  Science  and  Phiiofophyd  Natural  religion  he  confiders  as 
fynon)Tnous  with  phHofa{)hy.  By  revealed  religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  underftands  that  which  is  received  by  man  upon 
authority,  and  is  not  the  immediate  refult  of  their  philosophic 
reafoning.  With  regard  to  Deity  asjtbe_fQundation  of  religion, 
there  are,  he' thinks,  and*  can  i  be,  ^bu<)  three  opinions.  Thefe 
are  atheifm,  polytheifm,  and  tbeiftnioi  In  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  he  enters,  at  ibme  lengthy  (into  an  examination  of  the 
two  firft  of  thefe  opinions^  in  order  let  (hew,  that,  however 

*  repugnant  to  each  other,  they  are  both  reducible  to  the  fame 
‘  predicament  of  error,  viz.  the  .'believing  what  we  do  not  fee, 
‘  whether  Immediately,  .or  by  the  interverytion  .of  any  known 
‘  principle/— ‘  It  is  upon  the  fuppofition  (he  concludes)  that 
‘  atheifm  upon  the  one  hand,  and  polytheifm  upon  the  other, 
‘  are  either  demonftrably  falfe,  or  admitted  to  be  erroneous,  that 
‘  wc  now  proceed  to  confide?  theifin  as  the  only  remaining 

*  opinion  with  regard  to  deity.  We  may.  therefore  now  fup- 
‘  pofe  this  to  be  the  foundation  of  pur  religion,  which  is  that  of 
‘  Chriftianity ;  and  wc  arc  to  examine  this  fubjedl  of  the  Chrif- 
‘  tian  religion  in  comparing  it  with  our  philofophy/ — Upon 
this  interefting  fubjecSf  we  (hall  probably  gratify  the  curiofity  of 
msiy  of  our  readers  in  laying  before  them  the  following  extracts. 

‘  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  ftiould  find  the  religion  which  we  pro- 
‘  tb  be  inconfiftenC  with  that  religion  which  from  principle 

^  wb  muft  approve  of,  we  would  then  find  reafon  to  re-examine 
‘  oor  principles,  in  order  to  fee  wherein  we  had  erred,  if  we 
entertain  no  doubt  concerning. our  religion,  or  in  being  fatlf- 
fied  with  our  philofophic  principles,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
examine  d  our  religion  in  .order  to  difeover  wherein  ftiould 
confift  the  evidence  of  that  which,  in  reafoning  with  all 
light  of  fcicnce,  we  could  not  approve.  t  lf>  on  the  other 
™d,  we  ftiould  find  this  religion,  which  we  had  been  taught 
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/  to  .believe,  perfectly  conform  to  that  which  upon  principle  ^ 
^  approve,  then  we  (hould  be  no  longer  under  the  apprehenfion 
‘  of  any  fiiperftitious  notions  in  our  faith ;  and  we  (hould  fell, 
‘  citate  ourlelves  as  having  been  educated  in  a  religion  calculated 

•  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

‘  Before,  however,  we  can  underfland  the  nature  of  our  rc. 

*  ligion,  we  (hould  examine  into  its  hiftory,  and  fee  its  origin 
or  progrefs ;  becaufe  there  is  fuch  a  mifreprefentation  of  things 

*  among  the  feflarics  of  religion,  that  we  can  only  reafon  upon 
^  what  is  general  on  the  fubjeft,  and  what  may  be  admitted 
^  among  the  moft  reafonable  part  of  men.  It  will  be  thus  ne. 
<  ceffary  to  take  a  rctrofpe£Hve  view  of  our  religion,  in  order 
‘  to  fee  the  changes  it  may  "have  undergone,  not  in  infig. 

*  .nificant  forms,  things  which  occupy  the  attention  of  little 

♦  minds,  but  in  the  principles  of  its  conftitution.  We  may 
^  thus  obferve  how  far  it  is  either  unalterable  in  its  nature,  ^ 

occafionally  changeable,  like  the  laws  of  human  inftitution. 
‘  But  that  which  renders  this  difeuflion  proper,  in  a  work  which 
‘  is  only  philofophic,  is  this,  that  hence  we  may  fee  how  far 

•  the  bell  religion  and  the.pureft  doArine,  with  regard  to  Deity, 
may  be  preferved  uncorrupted,  and  in  its. genuine  truth,  with, 
out  the  watchful  eye  of  fcience,  and  the  proper  fuperintendence 
of  philofophy. 

•  The  Chriftian  religion  was  formed  in  Judea;  and  it  was 
^  founded  on  one  which  the  Jewilh  nation  then  poflefled.  But 
‘  the  Jewilh  religion  had  its  origin  among  fome  ancient  tribes, 
before  the  code  of  laws  which  Mofes  is  faid  to  have  given  to 
s  that  nation,  had  been  devifed.  Now,  though  we  cannot  know 
«  from  hiftory  the  particulars  of  that  religion  which,  among  the 
Hebrews,  was  reformed  by  their  enlightened  lawgiver,  wc 
«  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was,  like  the  religion  of  all  bar- 
barous  nations,  founded  on  fuperftitious  notions,  and  fuiteJ 

*  ^to  the  ignorance  and  inhumanity  of  rude  ages.— —We  do  not 
«  now  inquire  from  whence  had  come  the  light  of  fciencfj 

'  •  which  (hone  in  upon  the  barbarous  religion  of  that  nation,  a 

•  dilpofed  it  to  change,  in'  adopting  principles  of  truth  amo 
•  ♦  their  errors,  and  their  rites  of  favage.  origin.  It  only  co 

cerns  us  to  know,  what  was  that  fcicntffic  truth  and  th*;t  pbi 
lofophic  principle,  by  which  a  religion  full  of  error  and  atr^ 
city  had  been  reformed.  Hiftory  informs  us,  that^the  ancie 
'  ^  Hebrew  religion  was  reformed  by  the  introdudlion  of  apn^ 
ciplc  which  could  not  have  Ijeen  difeovered  by  tribes  of  wr 
•‘‘  dcring  nations,  principle  which  evidences  the  light  of  _ 
vine  rerclatkin;  for*' truth  originates  in  God,  while  error  ! 
•♦‘  only  found' in  man.  The  doiftrinc  of  the  rrformed  religjj 
was  this,  that' thcrc'is  a  Firft  Caufe,  an' eternal,  felf-exift'i 
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^  beingt  who  has  difpofed  all  things  with  order  and  defign,  and 

<  wIk)  has  ordained  man  to  (hape  his  courfe  in  this  world)  or  to 
^  conduct  himfelf  in  fociety,  according  to  the  laws  of  juftice 

*  and  of  truth.  More  particularly  the  do£lrine  which  that  re¬ 
ligion  may  be  confidered  as  having  taught)  was  this,  that  God 
made  man  upright,  or  perfe^f,  after  his  own  image;  that  is^ 
man  was  made  a  being  capable  of  becoming  intelligent^  know¬ 
ing  good  and  evil,  and  approving  of  virtue  in  avoiding  vice. 
Man,  therefore,  according  to  that  doctrine,  only  degenerately 
and  becomes  corrupted,  when  in  his  free-will  he  forlakes  the 

*  laws  which  God  had  given  to  hi$  nature  of  loving  juftice  and 

<  benevolence ;  and  he  introduces  vice  into  the  world,  when  he 
forms  to  himfelf  principles  of  a  bafe  and  felfifh  nature,  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  the  rights  of  Others  are  infringed,  and  the 
harmony  of  fociety  (intended  by  nature}  is  difturbed.  It  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  either  revelation  or  a  pure  philofophy^ 
which  might  have  discovered  thofe  divine  truths,  could  have 
didated  the  falfe  opinions^  the  unwarrantable  rites,  and  the 
improper  wor(hip,  that  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  Th-re- 
fore  we  are  either  to  fuppofcj  that  fublime  truths  had  been 
introduced  while  errors  were  retained  in  the  JeWifli  legiflation, 
or  that,  after  a  pure  religion  had  been  introduced,  it  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  prevailing  error  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  retro- 
gradation  of  fcience  and  philofophy,  in  dark  ages  of  the 

*  nation.— —How  long  they  had  continued  in  that  corrupted 
ftate,  perhaps,  cannot  be  known.  At  laft,  however^  fcience 

‘  flourifhed  in  Greece  5  and  from  thence  we  have  authentic  re¬ 
cords  with  regard  to  the  progrefs  of  philofophy  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world.  We  know,  that  then  the  pureft  fyftem  of 
morality  appeared  among  the  various  fpeciilationS  of  philofo- 
phic  men ;  and  it  is  upon  the  pureft  morality,  as  well  as  upoii 
philofophic  principle,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  reformed  that 

*  of  the  Jews,  in  abolifhing  their  abominable  and  abfurd  rites, 
and  in  juftifying  the  character  of  the  one  God^  in  reprefenting 
that  per  fed  being  not  as  the  partial  and  revengeful  defpot,  bul 
as  the  benevolent  father  of  mankind.-^This  true  religion  wai 
founded  upon  that  facred  principle  of  morality — benevolencei 
Here  brotherly  love  and  fellow  fufferance  were  made  the  firft 
duty  of  man  to  man ;  the  rational  virtue  of  a  philofophic  pa¬ 
tience  was  to  fuperfede  the  inftindivO  fpirit  of  animal  refent- 
ment;  and  man  was  made  to  confider  himfelf  as  one  among 
the  children  of  his  heavenly  fathet..  The  joys  of  heaved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  religion,  were  gratitude,  love,'  and  harmony-^ 
the  agonies  of  hell  were  hatred,  anger,  and  envy.  In  nne^ 
nan,  during  the  progrefs  of  his  temporary Hate,  is  to  imitate 
the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  his  God  j  he  is  to  love  and  forgive 
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*  his  brethren  ;  and  on  all  cccafions  they  are  to  look  up  to  their 

*  common  parent,  the  fovereign  difpofer  of  all  things  in  the 

*  prefent  as  well  as  in  a  future  ftate. 

‘  The  knowledge  of  this  pure  religion  requires  no  meta- 

*  phyfical  reafoning,  either  with  regard  to  Ciod,  or  to  the 

*  eflence  of  our  thinking  principle:  it  is  adapted  to  the  com. 

*  mon  underftanding  of  mankind,  and  founded  upon  the  ra- 
‘  tional  principles  of  human  nature.  It  is  impoflible  to  refufc 

*  our  aflent  to  a  religion  which  exafts  no  more  than  every  man, 

*  in  his  dirpaflionate.  moments,  is  heartily  difpofed  to  contrU 
^  bute ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  refufe  giving  adoration  to  a  God 

*  who  afks  no  more  of  man  than  that  he  (hould  learn  to  make 

*  himfelf  moft  happy.  Here  is  the  fecond  epoch  in  the  refor- 

*  mation  of  the  original  barbarous  religion  of  the  Hebrews ;  and 
^  here  we  may  congratulate  mankind  upon  the  happy  event  of  a 
‘  pure  religion  introduced  into  the  world,  in  a  form  which,  to 

*  common- fenfe,  is  plainly  intelligible,  and  in  a  fpirit  which  is 

*  confonant  to  perfeft  virtue  and  philolbphy.  The  moft  evident 

*  marks  of  divine  approbation  appeared  upon  the  occafion.  For 

*  this  new  doSrine  of  benevolence,  correfponding  with  its  type 
‘  (the  law  of  God  which  is  written  ^in  the  heart  of  man),  made 

*  a  cbnqueft  upon  opinion,  in  oppofition  to  force  and  the  moft 

*  rooted  fuperftition :  and  it  was  received  by  the  nations  as  the 
‘  immediate  gift  of  heaven,  fent  to  make  thofe  happy  who  em- 

*  braced  it.* 

The  Dodlor  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  this  pure 
religion,  and  to  ftate  the  caufes  which  have  tended  to  its  cor¬ 
ruption*  Thefe  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  irruption  of  barba¬ 
rians,  by  which  philofophy  received  a  blow  of  which  it  has  but 
of  late  recovered ;  and  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  a  hierarchy,  which  perhaps  has 
been  perverted  to  purpofes  difgraceful  to  philofophy,  and  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  fpirit  of  that  pure,  religion. — After  illuftrating  thefe 
principles,  ‘  ho^  far  (fays  he)  the  propagation  of  fuperftitious 
and  abfurd  dodtrines,  and  the  domineering  hierarchy  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  or  dcfigning  priefthood,  have  either  ferved,  or, not,  the 
divine  purpofe  of  religion  in  proclaiming  to,  the  ignorant  the 
will  of  God,  that  is,  in  procuring  peace  and  happinefs  to 
mankind,  let  the  hiftory  of  preceding  centuries  unfold.  It  is 
^  not  our  purpofe  here  to  ftate  the  evils,  which  are  infinite,  of 
\  departing  from  the  right  religion,  that  is,  from  truth  j  we  are 
only  illuftrating  the  neceffity  of  fcience  and  philofophy  in 
‘  thofe  who  are  to  diredi  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  lead 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  In  {hort,  we  have  fecn  that,  under 
^  the  prbtedlion  of  a  divine  religion,,  the  moft  abfurd  tenets  and 
dangerous  priiKipIes  may  be  propagated  among  the  fimpic  and 
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^  the  undiftinguilbing,  that  is  to  fay,  among  the  indolent  and 

<  ignorant.  In  like  manner,  by  combining  thofe  abfurd  tenets 

*  with  the  truths  of  a  religion  which  is  pure,  the  charader  of 
‘  that  religion  muft  fufFer  or  be  loft  among  inquiring  men. 

<  From  thofe  errors  the  greateft  evils  may  arife.  It  is  thus, 

*  perhaps,  that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  fcepticifm, 

‘  for  atheifm,  and  for  worfe,  for  irreligion  or  abandoned  prin- 
‘  ciple — for  the  proftitution  of  the  facred  name  of  God  to  the, 
‘  vileft  purpofes  of  cruelty  and  oppreflion.*— *  If  it  may  thus 

*  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  dodlrine  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 

*  which  is  in  its  nature  pure,  had  been  corrupted  by  the  igno- 

*  ranee,  if  not  the  vice  of  men ;  and  that  fince  philofophy  has 

*  again  acquired  an  afeendant  in  our  European  ftates,  the  prac- 
‘  tice  !at  leaft,  if  not  the  doftrine,  pf  the  corrupted  religion,  has 

*  been  improved,  we  (hall  then  be  led  to  acknowledge  the  value 

*  of  fcience  in  teaching  people  to  be  wife,  and  the  blefling  of 

*  wifdom  in  teaching  mankind  to  be  happy.’ — The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  is  occupied  in  fome  farther  illuftrations  of  the 
licceflity  of  philofophy  to  the  fupport  of  true  religion,  and  in 
enforcing  the  great  principle,  ‘  that  as  they  who  introduce  any 

*  fpecies  of  myft'ery  or  abfurdity  into  a  religion  which  is  pure, 

*  juft,  and  benevolent,  are  the  greateft  enemies  of  human  na« 

*  ture,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  explain  the  appearances 
\  of  nature,  or  reveal  to  men  the  laws  of  God.  are  to  be  con- 

*  fidered  as  the  greateft  friends  to  mankind,  in  promoting  know- 

*  ledge,  virtue,  and  religion.’ 

To  the  whole  work  the  Doftor  has  {nhjomed  a  fummary  View 
tf  the  intelleSfunl  Syfleniy  in  order  to  underjiand  the  Nature ;  and 
Importance  of  Philofophy  \  Which  he  has  endeavoured  to  com^ 
prife,  in  a  fmaller  compafs,  the  leading  dodfrines  which  he  had 
I  before  explained  at  length. 

* 

In  the  analyfis  we  have  now  given  our  readers,  of  this  pro¬ 
found  and  laborious  work,  we  have  ftudied  to  lay  before  them 
fuch  extrafts  from  it  as  may  enable  them  tp  form  fome  opinion 
both  of  the  principles  of  the  author,  and  of  the  nature  of  his 
compofition.  In  the  conclufion,  therefore,  of  this  account, 
^  fliall  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  a  few  very  general  obfervations. 

If  we  are  to  eftimate  the  charadler  of  an  author  by  the  fub- 
1^  on  which  his  labours  have  been  employed,  Dr.  Hutton 
pll  ftand  in  the  firft  clafs  of  philofophlcal  writers.  The  inqui- 
■^she  has  purfued  are  the  moft  important  that  can  intereft 
^nkind,  and  comprehend  almoft  every  fubje<£f  that  has  oc- 
jQpied  the  attention  of  philofophers,  lince  the  ftudy  of  the  hu- 
ftan  mind  has  been  the  obiefl  of  their  purfuit.  In  the  condudb 
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of  thcfc  inveftigations,  too,  he  has  every  where  given  proofs  of 
great  vigour  and  originality  of  thought.  His  opinions,  on  all 
thefe  fubjeSs,  are  his  own:  inftead  of  adopting  the  principles 
of  any  of  the  preceding  feds  of  philofop|iy,  he  has  formed  his 
principles  from  his  own  reflexion  and  oblervation :  and  even  ii^ 
the  ftrudure  of  his  language  he  feems  cither  to  have  forgot,  or 
to  have  difdained,  the  ufual  phrafeology  of  phdofophy,  and  to 
have  fought  only  for  thofc  terms  that  might  belt  exprefs  his 
own  peculiar  conceptions*  Whatever  may  be  the  final  dec  ifioa 
of ‘philofophers  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  phi- 
lofophy  itfelf  will  always  be  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  tne 
light  which  he  has  thtpwn  on  many  important  fubjedfs,  but  alfo 
for  the  example  be  has  given  of  fincere  and  manly  inYe(li<. 
gatipn. 

The  whole  work  may  be  confidered  as  comprehending  three 
great  parts,  or  fyftems,  v;bich,  however  connecEled  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  have  not  perhaps  any  necelTary  dependence  on 
each  other.  The  containing  nis  fpeculations  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  body^  and  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  perception.  The  fecond^  containing  his  fyftem  with 
re(pe£l  to  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  from  its  animal  to 
its  intelleAual  ftate.  And  the  tiirdy  containing  his  account  of 
the  moral  conftitution  of  man,  and  of  the  final  caufe  of  his  be¬ 
ing.  In  the  two  firft  of  thefe  parts,  the  opinions  of  the  author 
are  fo  new,  fo  bold,  and-  fo  remote  from  common  habits  of 
thinking,  that  they  muft  foon  attraft  the  attention  of  the  philo? 
fophical  world.  We  (hall  fatisfy  ourfelves  at  prefent  with  ap¬ 
plying  to  them  the  modeft  judgment  of  Dr.  Reid,  with  regard, 
to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on  the  fub- 
jefts  of  time  and  fpace :  *  Thefe  are  the  fpeculations  of  men. of 
f  fuperior  minds  j  but  whether  they  be  as  folid  as  they  are  fub- 
‘  lime,  1  am  unable  to  determine.* 

Of  the  third  part,  however,  of  the  DoAor^s  work  we  wift 
to  fpeak  in  terms  of  lefs  qualified  approbation.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  pretend  to  fay,  that  we  are  converts  to  eyery  part  of  hU 
'  fyftem  i  but  ^ere  is  one  point  of  view  in  difficult 

for  us  to  fpeak  of  it  fo  highly  as  we  think  it  deferves.  It  ha3 
been  the  ufual  reproach  of  metaphyfical  writers,  that  their  in¬ 
quiries  very  generally  terminate  in  fcepticifm  ;  and  perhaps  the 
fame  conftitution  of  mind  which  is  fitted  for  the  fubtle  and 
minute  inyeftigations  of  metaphyfics,  is  not  equally  capable  of 
thofe  great  and  comprehenfive  views  which  afford  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  philofdphicju  piety.  Frpm  this  reproach,  however, 
pr.  Hutton’s  work  is  altogether  free#  Thefe  is,  perhaps, 
no  fyftem  of  philofophy,  ancient  or^  modern,  which  prefents 
(p  iuniatilc  fU)d  animating  a  which  exhibm 
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fo  many  fublime  views  of  the  fyftem  of  nature,  and  which 
has  the  tendency  to  excite  in  the  mind  fo  profound  a  reliance 
on  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of  its  author.  When¬ 
ever,  too,  thefe  fubjefts  occur,,  the  Doaor  exprefTes  himfelf  in' 
a  ftyle  of  carneftnrfs  and  animation  which,  while  it  Ihews  the. 
deep  convidion' of  his  own  mind,,  is  of  all  others  the  beft  fitted 
to  produce  an  impreflion  upon  the  mind  of  his  readers.  The 
value  of  fuch  a  work,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  appreciate;  and  we  think  we  do  not  exaggerate  its  im-- 
portance  when  we  fay,  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  impoffible  for 
any  one  to  rife  from  the  ftudy  of  it,  without  feeling  himfelf 
a  better  and  a  happier  man 

Confidered  in  a  literary  view,  this  great  work  is  liable  to' 
cenfure  as  well  as  to  praife.  The  ftyle  in  which  it  is  written  ■ 
is  fimple,  but  it  is  deficient  in  precifion;  and  although  often 
animated,  and  fometimes  eloquent,  it  is  yet  npt  unfrequently  de- 
bafed  by  vulgar  and  unufual  expreffion.  The  greateft  defedb, 
however,  in  its  compofition  is,  its  want  of  that  clear  and 
methodical  arrangement,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  render  abftra(ft 
teafoning  perfpicuous,  or  even  intdligible.  While  we  cannot 
but  very  fincerely  lament  this  defedb,  we  feel  ourfelves  con- 
firained  to  mention  it,  as  it  affords  us  the  only  apology  we  can 
affign  either  to  our  readers,  or  to  the  author,  for  the  very  im-  ’ 
perfeift  account  we  have  given  of  many  parts  of  the  work.  * 
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Art.  IV.  EJpiys  on  Philofophical  SubjeSis.  By  the  late  Adam 
Smith,  LL.  D.  pp.  340.  boar^.  Cadell,  London,  1795. 

[  Continued from  our  Number  for  Augujl  laji.  J  7 

I  'The  Principles  which  lead  and  dlreSf  Philofophical  Inquiries  i 
I  illujirated  by  the  Hijiory  of  AJironomy. 

T'HE  noteby  the  editors  which  concludes,  will  ferve  as  an*^ 
ihtrodu£Iion  to  our  account  of  that  effay.  ^  The  author,  ’ 
‘at  the  end  of  this  eflay,  left  fome  notes  and  memorandum?, 

‘  from  which  it  appears  that  he  confidered  the  laft  part  of  his 
*  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy  [from  the  times  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
‘  to  the  prefent]  as  imperfeft,  and  needing  feveral  additions. ' 
‘  The  editors,  however,  chofe  rather  to  publifli  than  to  fup-' 
prefs  it.  It  muft  be  viewed,  not  as  a  hiftory  or  account  of 
I’Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  aftrondmjr,  but  chiefly’  as  an  additional' 
illuftfation  of  thofe  principles  in  the  hitman  mind  which  Mr. 
Smith' has  pointed  out' to  be  the  univerfal  motives  of  philofo* 
phical  refcarches/  What  Is  here  obferved  concerning  the  laft 
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part  of  this  hiftory  will  give  our  readers  a  juft  idea  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  whole ;  which  is,  not  to  retrace  the 
difeoveries  that  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  aftro. 
nomy  by  the  progreffive  light  of  aftronomy  and  optics,  but  the 
principles  in  the  human  mind  that  lead  to  philofophy. 

Dr.  Smith  introduces  his  fubje£t  as  follows : 

«  Wonder,  furprife,  and  admiration,  are  words  which,  though 
often  confounded;  denote,  in  our  language,  fentiments  that  are 
indeed  allied,  but  that  are  in  fome  refpe^ts  different  alfo,  and  diftinft 
from  one  another.  What  is  new  and  fingular,  excites  that  fentiment 
which,  in  ftrift  propriety,  is  called  Wonder ;  what  is  unexpedled,  Sur- 
prife ;  and  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  Admiration. 

•  We  wonder  at  all  extraordinary  and  uncommon  objedls,  at  all  the 
rarer  phenomena  of  nature,  at  meteors,  comets,  eclipfes,  at  fingular 
plants  and  animals,  and  at  every  thing,  in  fhort,  with  which  we  have 
before  been  either  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted ;  and  we  ilill  wonder, 
though  forewarned  of  what  we  are  to  fee. 

‘We  are  furprifed  at  thofe  things  which  we  have  feen  often,  but 
which  we  lead  of  all  expefted  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we 
find  them ;  we  are  furprifed  at  the  fudden  appearance  of  a  friend, 
whom  we  have  feen  a  thoufand  times,  but  whom  we  did  not  imagine 
we  were  to  fee  then. 

‘  We  admire  the  beauty  of  a  plain,  or  the  greatnefs  of  a  moun. 
tain,  though  we  have  feen  both  often  before,  and  though  nothing 
appears- to  us  in  either,  but  what  we  had  expeded  with  certainty 

to  fee. 

‘  Whether  this  criticifm  upon  the  precife  meaning  of  ihefe  words 
be  jud,  is  of  little  importance.  I  imagine  it  is  jud,  though  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  the  bed  writers  in  our  language  have  nv>t  always 
made  ufe  of  them  according  to  it.  Milton,  upon  the  appearance  of 
Death  to  Satan,  fays,  that  . 

•  The  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir’d ; 

Admir’d,  not  feair’d.’— 

But  if  this  criticifm  be  jud,  the  proper  expreffion  d.ould  have  been 
w»^rr’</.*^Dryden,  upon  the  difeovery  of  Jphigenia  fleeping,  fays, 

that 

*  The  fool  of  nature  dood  with  dupid  eyes 

And  gaping  mouth,  that  tedified  furprife.’  . 

But  what  Cimon  mud  have  felt  upon  this  occafion  could  not  fo 
much  be  Surprife,  as  Wonder  and  Admiration.  All  that  1  contend  for 
ia,  that  the  fentiments  excited  by  what  is  new,  by  what  is  unexpeded, 
and  by  what  is  great  and  beautiful,  are  really  didVrent,  however  the 
words  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  them  may  fometimes  be  confounded. 
Even  the  admiration  which  is  excited  by  beauty,  is  quite  different  (a$ 
will  appear  more  fully  hereafter)  from  that  which  is  infpired  by  great- 
nefs,  though  we  have  but  one  word  to  denote  them. 
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t  Thcfe  fentiments,  like  all  others  when  infpircd  by  one  of  the 
fame  obje£t,  mutually  fupport  and  enliven  one  another :  an  objeft 
with  which  we  are  quilt  familiar,  and  which  we  fee  every  day,  pro¬ 
duces,  though  both  great  and  beautiful,  but  a  fmall  eiFed  upon  us; 
becaufc  our  admiration  is  not  fupported  either  by  Wonder  or  by 
Surprife:  and  if  we  have  heard  a  very  accurate  defcription  of  a 
monller,  our  Wonder,  will  be  the  lefs  when  we  fee  it;  becaufe  our 
previous  knowledge  of  it  will  in  a  great  meafure  prevent  our 
Surprife. 

<  It  is  the  defign  of  this  effay  to  confider  particularly  the  nature  and 
caufcs  of  each  of  thefe  fentiments,  vvhofe  influence  is  of  far  wider  ex¬ 
tent  than  we  (hould  be  apt,  upon  a  carelefs  view,  to  imagine.  I  (hall 
bcgiu  with  furprife.* 

In  the  profecution  of  this  defign,  he  divides  his  effay  into  four 
fcflions.  Seciion  1.  Of  the  Effedt  of  Unexpedlednefs,  or  Sur¬ 
prife  Se6t.  II.  Of  Wonder,  or  of  the  EfFedls  of  Novelty. 
Sect.  lil.  Of  the  Origin  of  Philofophy.  Sedl.  IV.  The  Hit* 
tory  of  Aftronomy. 

Extract  from  Section  I. 

*  When  an  objeft  of  any  kind,  which  has  been  for  fome  time  ex¬ 
pelled  and  forefeen,  prefen ts  itfelf,  whatever  be  the  emotion  which 
it  is  by  nature  fitted  to  excite,  the  mind  muft  have  been  prepared 
for  it,  and  muft  even  in  fome  meafure  have  conceived  it  before-hand; 
becaufe  the  idea  of  the  bbjeft  having  been  fo  long  prefent  to  it,  mufl 
have  betore- hand  excited  fome  degree  of  the  fame  emotion  which  the 
objed  itfelf  would  excite :  the  change,  therefore,  which  its  prefence 
produces  comes  thus  to  be  lefs  confiderable,  and  the  emotion  or 
paffion  which  it  excites  glides  gradually  and  c^ily  into  the  hearty 
without  violence i  pain,  or  difficulty. 

‘  But  the  contrary  of  all  this  happens  when  the  objedl  is  unexpefled :  ♦ 
the  paflion  is  then  poured  in  all  at  once  upon  the  heart,  which  is 
thrown,  if  it  is  a  ftrong  paffion,  into  the  moft  violent  and  convulfive 
emotions,  fuch  as  fometimes  caufe  immediate  death;  fometimes,  by 
the  fuddennefs  of  the  ecJlaly,  fo  entirely  disjoint  the  whole  frame  of 
the  imagination,  that  it  never  after  returns  to '  its  former  tone  and  ' 
compofure,  but  falls  either  into  a  frenzy  or  habitual  lunacy;  and 
fuch  as  almoil  always  occafion  a  momentary  lofs  of  reafon,  or  of  ^ 
that  attention  to  other  things  which  our  fituation  or  our  duty 
requires. 

‘  How  much  we  dread  the  effedls  of  the  more  violent  paffions, 
when  they  come  fuddenly  upon  the  mind,  appears  from  thofe  prepa¬ 
rations  which  all  men  think  ncceffary  when  going  to  inform  any  one 
of  what  Is  capable  of  exciting  them.  Who  would  choofe  all  at  once 
to  inform  his  friend  of  an  extraordinary  calamity  that  had  befallen 
kirn,  wittiout  taking  care  before-hand,  by  alarming  him  with  an  un¬ 
certain  fear,  to  announce,. if  one  may  fay  fo,  his  misfortune,  and 
thereby  prepare  and  difpofe  him  for  receiving  the  tidings?’ 
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permanent .  and  radical  cure  for  cancer,  which  is  intended  to 
counteradt  that  gtneral  indifcriminate  recommendation  infifted 
on  by  fume  late  popular  writers : 


‘  If  extirpation,  however,  was  fo  frequently  fuccefsful,  as  is 
alledged,  there  could  not  a  doubt  remain  of  the  preference  it  would 
deferve:  but  experience,  I  am  afraid,  (hews  us  too  much  there, 
verfe  of  this ;  and  fince  the  certainty  of  its  fuccefs  by  no  means 
counterbalances  the  pain  and  danger  which  muft  unavoidably  refult 
from  it,  it  becomes  proper  to  conlider  before  we  have  recourfe  to 
fuch  a  meafure,  in  what  paiticiilar  circumliances  we  may  truft  to  its 
fuccefs.  This  queftion  has  been  often  treated  by  practitioners ;  and 
the  firft  authorities  on  phyfic  are  found  on  both  fides.  The  chief  cvi. 
dcnce  adduced  in  favour  of  extirpation,  is  the  cafes  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hill,  furgeon  at  Dumfries ;  which,  though  to  be  regarded  as  fo 
many  foiitary  fads,  in  oppofition  to  many  of  the  firft  names  in  me. 
dicine,  have  been  cheriihed  by  moft  modern  operators  with  an  avidity 
that  only  prejudice  and  the  incurable  nature  of  the  malady  can  ac* 
count  for.  Out  of  eighty  cafes  on  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed  by  this  gentleman,  no  lefs  than  iixty-three,  he  informs  us, 
received  a  complete  cure,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  without  any 
return  of  the  diforder.  The  proportion  of  fuccefs  here  fo  far  ex. 
ceeds  what  has  ufually  fallen  to  the  (hare  of  other  praditioners,  even 
the  rooft  dexterous,  that  although  1  do  not  mean  to  call  in  queftica 
the  veracity  of  the  account,  I  may  with  fome  confidence  affirm,  that 
this  fuccefs  Is  not  to  be  depended  on  as  a  conftant  or  general  rule; 
and  that  the  praditioner  who  expeds  a  fimilarly  happy  termination 
will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  woefully  difappointed ;  although  every  al. 
lowance  be  made  both  for  the  fuperior  dexterity  of  modern  furgeons, 
and  their  nice  management  of  the  after-treatment.  That  fchirrhus 
is  frequently,  in  its  incipient  fiate,  a  local  difeafe,  I  have  already 
«ihewn,  in  the  divifion  of  the  different  fpecies  of  cancer;  but  that  it 
IS  always,  or  even  for  the  moft  part  fo,  I  can  by  no  means  admit. 
Hence  Mr.  Hill’s  opinion  proceeds  evidently  on  a  falfe  idea.  Were, 
indeed,  the  poifon  introduced  from  without,  there  could  not  remain 
a  doubt  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  feiitiments ;  but  when  the  reverfe  of 
this  is  apparent,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  ftate  of  the 
general  habit  which  gave  rife  to  the  local  affedion,  will  continue  in 
Its  effeds  on  the  contiguous  parts  after  it  is  removed  :  and  do  we  not 
find  it  every  day  the  cafe  ?  It  has  unluckily  been  the  wifh  of  moll 
forgeons  to  fupport  Mr.  Hill’s  opinion  ;  and  we  find,  in  one  of  the 
lateft  and  moft' popular  publications,  this  dodrine  ftrongly  inculcated 
by  one  to  w'hofe  judgment  I  would  wiih  to  pay  refped,  did  expe¬ 
rience,  in  this  intlance,  authorife  it.  Mr.  Bell  (author  of  the  Syf 
tern  of  Surgery,  &c.),  placing  the  account  of  Mr.  Hill  in  oppofition 
to  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Monro,  and  many  of  the  firft  writers,  endea¬ 
vours  to  invalidate  the  teilimony  of  the  latter,  by  many  probable  ar¬ 
guments.  Thefe  cannot,  1  Ihould  imagine,  have  their  weight  with 
any  one  who  has  carefully  infpeded  the  records  of  any  hofpital  where 
the  operation  for  this  difeafe  is  frequent;  for  there  we  meet  with 
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cafes  In  all  Rages  of  its  progrefs,  as  well  as  in  its  lad  and  deplorable 
f^te,  thecircumftancc  upon  which  Mr.  Bell  lays  the  greateft  ftrefs 
of  his  reafoningy  Mr.  Hill’s  cafes,  when  critically  examined,  are 
highly  inconclufive.  The  greater  number  of  them,  from  his  own 
detail#  are  inftances  of  the  cancerous  ulcer,  or  a  phagadenic  fore, 
which  we  know  is  frequently  healed  independent  of  any  operation, 
often  by  nature  alone ;  fo  that  the  fame  argument  ufed  againft 
Storcky  in  his  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  hemlock,  will  apply  to 
Mr.  HilPs  cafes.  A  fondnefs  for  operating,  perhaps,  led  him  to 
employ  the  knife  in  many  inftances  where  it  was  unnccelTary.  The 
true  kind  of  cancer,  which  Ihould  be  the  teft  of  any  mode  of  praflicc, 
is  its  having  affeded  a  glandular  part,  or  a  part  of  a  complex  Jlrudurt^ 
as  the  female  bread  and  male  tefticle ;  and  it  is  alone  from  its  fuc- 
cefs  here,  that  the  fuperiority  of  extirpation,  or  any  other  mode  of 
cure,  is  to  be  judged  of.  Laying  afide,  then,  the  hofpital  praftice 
entirely,  we  are  informed,  by  a  praftitioner  of  fome  eminence  in 
London,  in  one  of  the  lateft  publications  on  the  fubjedl,  that  having 
attended  particularly  to  all  cafes  of  extirpation  for  the  laft  thirty 
years  in  that  metropolis,  under  the  mod  eminent  furgeons,  the  refult 
of  his  obfervation  has  been,  that,  in  genuine  cancer  of  the  bread,  it 
has  very  generally  failed ;  even  the  moft  favourable  cafes  being  only 
a  temporary  alleviation.  In  order  10  be  fuccefsful,  however,  in  fuch 
cafes,  it  is  contended,  that  extirpation  mud  be  performed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  difeafe,  before  two  circumdances  occur,  viz.  either  the 
affcQion  of  neighbouring  lymphatics,  or  the  adhefion  of  the  difeafed 
part  to  contiguous  mufcles. 

*  From  the  hi  dory  of  the  difeafe,  however,  already  delivered,  in 
the  fird  part  of  this  work,  it  will  appear,  fird,  that'  there  is  the 
greated  difficulty  in  afeertaining,  at  an  early  period,  whether  the 
£feafe  confids  in  fimple  obilrudion,  or  real  fchirrus ;  that  remedies, 
therefore,  to  have  effeft,  (hould  be  perfided  in ;  and  that  we  fliould 
by  no  means  be  ra(h  in  having  recourfe  to  operation,  when  there  may 
be  a  chance  of  its  being  unnecedary.'  —  ■ 

‘  Secondly,  wherever  the  difeafe  is  making  rapid  progrefs,  the 
great  reafon  urged  for  an  operation,  there  is  always  the  highed  dan» 
ger  of  its  being  unfuccefsful ;  that  is,  of  the  difeafe  being  conditu- 
tiooal;  and  then  its  extent  mud  either  be  unknown  to  the  operator, 
or  cannot  be  traced  by  him.  Hence  Mr.  Pearfon’s  reafoning  on  this 
laying  afidc  the  conditutional  point  altogether,  is  perfectly  jud,  when 
he  contends,  that  *  when  the  bread,  for  example,  is  affected  by  cancer, 
diftant  parts  of  that  gland  may  become  the  feat  of  the  morbid  altera¬ 
tion  about  the  fame  period.  Thefe  feveral  difeafed  portions  may  not 
advance  with  equal  celerity;  but  while  one  portion  has  acquired  2 
confidcrable  bulk^  the  other  altered  parts  may  be  fcarcely  objefts 
of  attention.  Under  fuch  circumdances,  the  more  obvious  morbid 
pm  may  be  removed,  but  the  difeafe  being  only  in  progreffion,  no 
can  be  certain,  without  removing  the  whole  bread,  that  he  has 
K*  left  fome  fibres.  If,  however,  the  difeafe  (hall  continue,  with- 
oct  increafing,  during  feveral  years,  one  may,  in  general,  conclude 

riu  boundaries  are  more  accurately  defined.^  If  this  reafoningy 
8  then. 
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then,  IS  juft,  which  experience  every  day  f^nAions,  thedoflrincof 
Mr.  Bell  muft  be  highly  exceptionable,  in  wifhing  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  operation  in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  the  malady.  It  is  only,  I 
conceive,  when  it  (hews  evident  marks  of  being  ftationary,  that  there 
is  even  a  probable  fccurity  by  the  operation.' 


This  author,  like  moft  others  that  treat  on  incurable  difeafes, 
.is  much  more  luccefsful  in  (hewing  the  infufficiency  of  former 
theories,  than  eftablifliing  his  own.  We  are  not,  indeed,  quite 
certain  whether  he  has  any  new  opinions  or  not.  He  fpeaks  of 
a  peculiar  acrimony  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes;  but  we  art 
'totally  incapable  of  judging  what  he  means  by  acrimony.  Nor 
are  we  le(s  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  what  analogy  he  can  find  be* 
tween  cancer  and  fcrophula,  excepting  that  the  feat  of  each  i$ 
iifually  in  glandular  parts.  The  one  is  more  commonly  a  dif. 
cafe  of  infancy  and  youth  ;  the  other  of  age.  The  one  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  peculiar  to  changeable  climates ;  the  other  is 
found  in  every  region..,  ^Tbe  one  is  univerfally  admitted  to  be 
attended  with  an  hereditary  predifpQiition ;  this  has  never  bees 
afeertained  in  the  other.  ^  Laftly,  the  one  is,  for  the  moft  part) 
to  be  cured,  in  its. early  ftage,  by  a  change  of  climate;  for  the 
other,  the  prefent  ftage  pf  medicine  has  furnifhed  us  with  no 
remedy.  Dr.  Nefbit,  indeed,  promifes  us  an  appendix,  which 
is  to  contain  an  account  of  his  practice.  Let  us  caution  him  of 
Dr.  Ewart's  precipitancy  *,'and  advife  him  to  come  better  pre- 
pared  before  the  public.  That  author,  however,  has  at  lead 
the  'merit  of  informing  the  world  of  all  the  particulars  of  th: 
remedy  he  flattered  himfelf  would  prove  permanently,  fuccefsful 
Dr.  Nefbit’s  backwardnefs  in  acquainting  us  with  his  pradice 
*would  lead  us  almoft  to  fufpe^l  that  his  remedies  are  to  remain  a 
(ecret.  But  the  honourable  title  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed, 
will  not  for  a  moment  permit  us  to  indulge  fuch  a  fufpicion.  At 
preient,  thert'fore,  we  difmifs  the  article,  by  advifing  tha^f 
whenever  the  appendix  appears,. the  author  will  take  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acknowledging  the  obligations  he  owes  to  others.  Wc 
lhall  at  prefent  only  mention  one,  as  the  moft  glaring! — the  de- 
feription  of  the  cancerous  uterus  is  fo  exa<ftly  that  of  Dr.  Bail- 
that  we  know  not  how  to  conceive  it  is  not  copied  ftooi 
the  *  Morbid  Anatomy’, of  that  author. 


•  See  our  Number  for  April  la(c. 
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SmythV  Defcrtption  of  the  Gaol  Dijiemper^  Jffr#  171 

JiRT.  VI.  Defcrtption  \$f  the  Gaol  Dijiemper^  as  it  appeared 
among  the  Spanijh  Prifonen  .at  JVincheJler^  in  the  Tear  1780; 
tultb  the  Means  of  curing  ity  and  dejiroying  the  Contagion.  By 
y.  Carmichael  Smithy  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Phyftcian  Extra^ 
ordinary  to  the  King.  8vo.  Johnfon.  London,  1795. 

The  prevention  of  contagious  and  dangerous  diftempers  is 
one  of  the  mod  worthy  objefts  upon  which  either  a  phy- 
fician  or  good  citizen  can  employ  himfelf.  The  hiftory  of  all 
ages  and  countries  is  full  of  the  cruel  devaftation  made  by  epi¬ 
demic  maladies,  and  thefe  not  unavoidably  connected  .with  any 
.thing  in  external  nature,  but  with  the  vices  and  ncgle£ls  of  man- 
.Icind.  The  peftilential  fevers  that  have  arifen  in  camps,  belieged 
town^  g&ol^)  hofpitals,  ihips,  and  ilUaired  habitations  of  every 
kind,  are  evidently  tthe  artificial  creatures  of  man,  and  there- 
‘forc  capable  of  prevention  by  the  application  of  means  within 
Jiis  power.  'This  treatife  contains  the  fiiccefsful  labours  of  a 
‘profcffioilal  gentleman  in  eradicating  aViriilent  contagion  arifing 
‘from  the  confined  effluvia  of  the^human  body.  The  moft  ob¬ 
vious  means  that  prefent  themftlves  for  the  deftru6f ion  of  fuch 
contagion,  .is  cleanlinefs,  ventilation,  anddrynefs;  the  oppofite 
of  thefe  being  the  caufe  of  the  generation  of  febrile  contagion. 
Thefe  were  judicioufly  put  in  practice  by  our  author,  and,  .as 
might  betexpedfed,  had  the  defired  efFedl.  It  is  not  to  thefe, 
however,  that  he  aferibes  the.principal  efficacy  of  the  ifieans  be 
employed ;  for  he  fays,  *  I  was  fatisfied,  after  the  moft  deli- 
‘  Wrate  refleftron  on  the  nature  of  putrid  contagion,  that  no- 
‘  thing  could  fo  certainly  or  cfficacioufly  deftroy  it  as  the  mi- 
nerai  acids  in  a  ftate  of  vapour.*  To  the  ufe  of  thefe  the 
Doftor  imputes  the  ftopping-  of  the  contagion.  But  it  may  be 
afleed,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  the  legitimate  rules  of  .philo- 
fophifing  in  pradiical  fubjedls,  to  determine  thus  a  priori  on  the 
effedi  of  a  remedy ;  and  whether  the  deftrudlion  of  the  contagion 
can  be  fairly  imputed  to  what  had  never  ibefore  been  tried,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  which  there,  is  only  this  one  inftance  in 
proof;'  or  whether  it  may  not  be  more  reafonably  imputed 
thofe  concomitant  means  before  enumerated,  and  which  have 
been  found  to  have  the  like  effedf  in  innumerable  other  in- 
ftances?  Our  author’s  endeavours,  however,  were  certainly 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  therefore  much  praife  and  credit  is 
due  to  him  ;  and  while  we  fay  this,  we  cannot  but  difapprove 
of  the  parfimony  of  that  government  which  has  put  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  profeffional  charadter  under  the  humiliating  neceflity  of 
publicly  begging  a  reward. 
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Aet*  VII.  Formt^  JUe£camtntoru^Sjle£lfe.  'By  ihe  Authtt 
of  Maniacal  Objervat  'uns,  pp.  5^^  '  lEmoi  Murray.  Lon.- 
don,  1795.  *  '  ■  “ 
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O  IN  CE  "the  reformation  df  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,' no  regular 
Ftflrmula  have  been  publilhed,  "One,  indeed,  intitled,  •  A  Ne\v 
CoUeQion  of  Medical  Prefcflptions,’  *6/  an  anonymous  member  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  has  been  ^or^fome  time  extant ;  and  a 
moft  excellent  colledtion  it  is  i^biit  the  Forms  are  given  in  EngliQi; 
and  the  moft  miichieVous  confeqaences-muftr  often  enfue  from  a  work 
of  4hat  fort  in  tlie  hands  oft  illiterate  dabblers  in  phyfic;  /or  every 
one  mull  be  fenfible,  that«  in  many  difeaf^  of  the  eruptive'  kind,  and 
particularly  in  the  fmalbpox^  the  of^ration  of  fvmptoms  often  fo  fud* 
denly  and  diametricallyji^ies,  as  to.  render  the'  plan  to  be  purfued 
one  hour,  certain  deftfu^ibn  the  MX^^^VThe  plea  generally  urged 
for  thefe  publications  is,  that  th^  poo|  |^e  furnilhed  With  remedies 
where  medical  advice  tb‘fcro\)t^ed:  but  the  very  reverfeis 
the  faft;  becadrer^die'^tC^Het  tTC'i^prancc,  the  more  certain  the 
mifehief.  Theft  Vcaftnl^mvii  pimped  me  to  the  prefent  under- 
takinjgr^^I  ha^^ti^h^iit^fcdhfiJeTa&iy'patffs^ito  feleft  and  new-modd 
the  FmsSMldt  bf  thb^tfk>ftiiminent  phyfiems  of  this  and  the  laft  cen- 
turjt;  and  have/dbjoinaifiidi' of  my^oym/as,  in  the  courft  of  fomc 
yeafa*praAicey  i  baiite  found  to  be  fnoflr  efficacious. 

*tft  will  b^  imppfl^bfe'to^^egulate  the  dpfe  by  any  eftablilfaed  prin¬ 
ciples,  fo  ipudv  will  depend  on  particular  temperaments,  idiofyncrafy, 
&c.  The  prefent  enfeebled  race  of  men  ^cannot  endure  fuch  ample 
dofes  the  ancients  pa  many  occafions  were  wont  to  exhibit.  It  was, 
by  no  means  uncommon  Tor  them  to  adminiftef^^ ^drachm  of  calomel 
for  a  dofe ;  alfo  lixteen  grains  of  gamboge.  And  it  was  the  practice 
of  Zimmerman  and  Stoll  (if  they  are  to  Tie  '’credited)  to  give  two 
fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  with  the  fame  quantity  of  antimoniated  tartar 
at  one  time.*  ;  i  >  .  j  ^ 


-  j 


We  have  examined  thefe  formube  with  that  .attention  which 
their  extreme  impprCince,  and  the  delicacy  «f  the  cafes  to  which 
they  i^r,  demand} land  we'fee  nothing  to.  object  to  in  their 
execution.  -  '  'j 
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t)*ivernoIs'/  Rgj^xiom fur  la  Gutrre, 


tlT.  VlII.'  Reflexions  fur  la  Guerri.  En  Reponfe  aux  Rii. 
ftixions  fur  la  PatXy  amreffl  a  Mr,  Pitt  et  aux  Prancais.  Pair 
M.  f  lsiemois,  pp.  157.  8vo.  Londm;  Eluilley,  Debrct^ 
&c.  May,  1795. 

‘'HIS  is  the  ikirie  Mn  d’lTernois  Who  puBIimeci  ati  accdutl^ 
-  of  the  late  revolution  in  Geneva,  noticed  in  oiir  Number 
r  Auguft  iaft.  '  The  work  to  which  this  is  an  anfwer,  is  the 
oduiSlion  of  Madame  Stahel^  a  daughter  of  the  famchis  Mr* 
ecker’s.  This  lady  appears  to  Mr.  d’lvernois  to  be,  of  opi- 
oo,  that'  a  formal  recognition  of  the  French  republic  would 
move  all  the  difficulties  m  the  allies,  di^pate  all.  their  fears,  and 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  reftitution  of  all  the  French  con* 
lefts.  The  F  rench  republic,  he  fays,  in  anfwer  to  Madame  Stahelj 
$  been  virtually  acknowledged  already  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  theHoufe 


a  government  (hould  be  eftablifhed  in  France  of  fufficient  au¬ 
thority  to  fulfil  its  engagements.' — This  is  the  moll  iihpoftaof 
nfition  in  his  introduction  i  which  confifts  cbiefiy  of  compli- 
nents  to  his  fair  antagonift,  and  profelBons  of  the.  purity  and 
atriotifm  of  his  own  defigns.  His  book  is  divided  into  five 
bapters.  In  the  firft  chapter  he  maintains  that  the  war  has  not 
een  more  difaftrous  to  the  confederates  than  to  neutral  nations^ 
ut  the  allies  ought  not  ever  to  acquiefce  in  any  peace  that 
hould  leave  the  French  in  pofleffion  of  even  the  fmalleft  of 
heir  conquefis  $  and  that  the  chances  of  war  are  all  in  favour 
f  that  party  who  poflcfles  'moft  refources  for*prolortging  the 
enteft.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  three,  points  he  afierts  that  thd 
ogiifh,  by  the  tranfitory  ills  of  war,  in  forming  a  cordon  for 
eclcing  the  progrefs  of  political  peftileiice,  have  preferved 
eir  conftitutioo,  and  will  tranfinit  it  entire  to  future  gene- 
dons.  On  this  polition  we  obferve,  that  the  proof  of  diiproof 
it  lies  deeply  buried  in  future  events.  Either  the  confe- 
me  war  will  be  fuccefiful)  or  it  wiil  be  unfuccef'^ful.  If  if 
ould  be  fuccefsful,  and  the  French  nafioti,  6f  the  rulers  of  the 
^h  nation,  humbled  to.  the  very  dufti  and  embracing  the 
of  combined  kings,  (hould  receive  laws  from  their 
"ghty  Conquerors,  where  would  the  vei^ean^e  or  the  precau- 
m  of  filch  conquerors^  enraged  at  the  pai^.ahd  apprehenfive  fot 
'  future,  terminate  ?  The  tone  itiiprefTed  on  all  the  courts  of 
tope,  by  the  magnificence,  and  anedbitian  of  greatnefs  almoft 
iso,  of  Louis  XiV.  proves,  that  the  fpirit  of  monarchy  and 
ihftocraticai  fcions,  is  not  leis  contagious  than  that  of  free- 
‘>G.  Kiv*  VOL.  XXVI.  OCT.  1 795*  S  doou 


Dlvcrnois*i  Rejiexms  fur  la  Guerre. 

iom.  But  for  America,  the  very  liberty  of  the  prefc,  in  fi>ch| 
would  be  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  extin£tion.  But,  at  the 
prefent  crifis,  there  is  much  more  danger  to  be  appreheiny 
from  the  other  rorn  cf  the  dilemma.  Vidlorious  nations  die, 
tatc  many  circumdances  of  drels,  manners,’  and  ways  of  think, 
ing,  to  their  neighbours,  if  the  French  nation,  excited  to  an 
energy  unparalleled  in  hidory,  (hould  prevail  and  flouriih  Iqi 
inighty  extent  of  both  territory  and  commerce,  it  would  too 
foon  be  found  that  the  affirmation  of  M.  d’lvernois  was  prc. 
mature*  There  is  abfolutely  great  danger  to  our  conftitutioi 
in  cither  cafe  5  of  defeat  or  of  triumph.  M.  dlvernois  mentions 
the  confpiracy  againd  the  prefent  regent  of  Sweden,  in  the 

•  niidft  of  his  tranquil  fydem  of  neutrality.*  And  he  quotes  the 
iRTOrds  of  the  regent  in  his  memoir  to  the  court  of  Naples, 

*  that  whatever  prince  prote<Sls  traitors,  expbfts  himfclf  to  be 
^  cut  off  by  their  attempts,*  againd  himfelf  and  all  neutralifa, 
This  is  very  curious  reafoning.  I'he  Duke  of  Sudermania,  ib: 
patron  and  protedlor  cf  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  would  not 


have  been  in  danger  of  alTaffipation  if  he  bad,  like  the  late  Icin^ 
breathed  bodility  agauift  French.  Does  M.  d’lvernoij 
mean  to  jufliify  that  intended,  murder  by  the  law  of  nature  ani 
nations?  But/ if  he  does  not,  on^what  ground  does  he  fid 
fault  wiffi  the  regent,  who,  grounding  his  own  condu6f  on  tbt 
inor^l  code,  .wbich,  ui  he  thinks^  does  not  admit  of  the  intcN 
fcrcnce-of  fovereign  pov/ers  in  .  the  internal  affairs  of  oibs 
did  not  apprehend  anything  fo  flagitious  from  the  in* 
trigues  of  others  r— or,  if  there  was  ground  for  fuch  apprehe& 
.iion,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke,  who  determined  to  be  jud  ani 
fear  not,  was-  the  more  heroic.  Bur,  morality  apart,  would i 
have  been  good  policy  in  the  Swcdifli  government,  harafledas 
‘menaced  in  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  king 
dom,  by  the  interference  of  the.  court  of  Peterfburg,  to  hat 
given,  itfelf,  an  example  of  interference  in  thofe  of  France! 

M.  d’lvernois  thinks  it  bizarre  in  the  Swedifh  regent  wi 
.did  not  join  in  the  confederacy  againft  the  murderers  of  the  ro^ 
faniily  of  France,  to  reclaim  the  Baron  d’Armfeld  from  i 
court  of  Naples:  that  is  to  fay,  the  King  of  Naples  wasji^ 
^  fied  in  giving  an  afylum  to  the  Baron,  becaufe  the  Dukcj 
^‘Sudermania  would  not  join  the  confederacy.  Mark  the  extq 
of  this  reafoning.^  When  one  king  does  not  choofc  to  folN 
the  fame  mode  of  conduit  with  another  king,  this  other  P 
has  a  right  to  encourage  defigns  of  aflalSnating  him.  Hw 
fubjed  of  Naples  made  an  attempt  to  murder  his  fovcrcjj 
would  fiich  a  fubjjedl,  or  ought  Jic  to  have  found  a  fantluitj 
the  court  of  Stockl^lm  ?  On  the  lame  head,  the  fufferinjs 
the  neutral  powers,  he  mentions  the  revolution  of  Geuey^  ^ 
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the  dan6:^r9  efcaped  by  the  Swi&  and  the  Americans,  as  well  as 
thofe  efcofed  by  the  Swcdilh  government.  This  is  ftraintng 
hard  in  order  to  maintain  a  doftrine.  ' 

As  to  the  feeond  point  contended  for  in  this  chapter,  that 
the  allies  ought  not  to'  abandon  any  of  their  territories  td 
the  French  :  certainly  not,  if  they  can  hc\p  it.  '  As  little  douSt 
tin  be  entertained  of  the  truth,  that  the  chances  of  war  are  ell 
in  favour  of  that  party  who  poflefs  moft  refou  ces  for  prolong^ 
Ihg  the  conteft— the  grand  point  in  queftion,  therefore,  rr, 
which  party  poflefl'es  the  moft  ample  refour  es.  It  was  in^ 
tutnbent  on  M.  d’lvernois,  as  a  philofopher  or  logician,  to  have 
enumerated  all,  or  the  beft  known  and  moft  important  refources 
of  this  kind,  and  to  have  ftated  what»  or  what  portion  of  them, 
e  poirefTed  by  France,  and  what  by  the  allies..  '  It  wa.  alfo 
icumbcnt  6n  him  in  that  charadler,  to  have  compared  the  re- 
.tivc  or  comparative  importance  of  each.  Farther  ftill,  he 
lUght,  with  comprehenlibnj  method, 'and  pre;.ifion,  to  have 
irticularifed  the  difad  vantages,' thb‘^^drawbacks,  or,  in  general, 
c  circumftanccs  that  prevented^  th^  full  effeeft  of  thofe  re- 
lurces,  and  that  were  to  be  iftirown  4nto-the  contrary  balance, 
nftcad  of  all  this,  he  his  afllimcdi  in^reality,  that  the  onTy 
fve  of  refourcc  of  war  is,  mohty.  The  hnanclai  refources 
of  the  Ffench  republic,  even  ^  for  fuppbrting  their  military 
power,  conftft,  at  the  prefent  moment, exclofively,  in 
affignats;  which  have  been,  and  continue  to*  be,  deprcciate^d 
in  a  very  rapid  progfeffionj  infomiich  that  their  complete 
cxtiniHon' or  artnihilaiion  is  near  and  inevitable.* — This  Is 
ic  burthen  of  chapter  fecorid.  The  rapid  depreciation  of  this 
ipef-inoney,  and  the  circumftarices  which,  by  producing  their 
lultipKcatiao,  produced  alfo  their  depreciation,  M.  d'lvernois 
Hy  ftates ;  bUt  that  the  whole  military  and  political  energy 
iyed  by  France,  in  the' prefent  new  conteft,  depends  for  its 
iccefsf  on  affignats,  he  does  not  prove,  with  equal  force,  to  our 
‘sfaftioti.  Inftead  of  enumerating  all  the  engines  which  the 
tfS  'Of  France,  powerfully  excited,  aflually  brings,  or  may 
irig  ihto  play,  he  confines  his  views  to  the  pofitiofi  of  Madame 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  French  revolution  confifts 
idtfo  art  of  qualifying  particular  interefts  with  the  fanaticifin 
df  d^lftfton*-^*  I  deny,  without  particular  difeuffion,  this  fuiv- 
ttlWal' propofition  j  or^  rather,  I  make  a  diftinftion  be- 
^^rtJb>th6’ two  epochs  when  it  was  true,  and  when  it  ccafed 
tfrbe'te.***  The  fanattcifm  of  liberty  was  the  lever  with  which 
fubvhtcd  the  French  monarchy,  aiW  repelled  foreign  iii- 
bii[  foY  the  confoHdation  and  eftaWiflimcnt  of  a  re- 
Wnd  even  fof  tonfinuirig  it,  fuch'asit  is^  to  the  pre- 
tiidre  srrteecffity  for  a  more'  powerful  prii^ 
S  2  ‘  ciple 
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'  ^  of  motion  than  fanaticifiri)  Jefs  wonderful  in  its  duratlnn, 
4  but  more  general  in  its  efie^.  In  a  word,  it  was  neceil^ 

•  to  have  aflignatS;  in  which,  exclufively,  the  whole  force  (J 

•  the  French  revolution*  at  this  day  confifts.  Thefe  brought  ill 
^  individual  interefts  into  the  market,’  &c«  -The  fanati  jfni  of 
liberty  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  Ltfelf,.a'refource,  but  tht 
means  of  difcovering  and  inventing  refources.  It  excites  every 
latent  factilty  and  cncr  gy  of  the  foul  j  and  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  in  full  exertion,  Tall  upon  means,  which,  in  a  ilateof 
inaction,  it  would  have  wholly  overlooked.  For  money,  though  I 
Ais,  in  the  pref^nt  advanced  ftate'  of  commerce,  be  a  geneni 
^reprefentative  and  equivalent  for .  commodities  of  all  kin^ 
among  which  we  rank  both  military  (lores  and  military  fcrvices, 
the  order  of  nature  is  not  reverfed;  according  to  which  order, 
money  itfelf  is  not  fo  much  the  caufe  as  it  is  the  eflFedl  of  hw 
duftry  and  exertion.  In  times  ofc  peace  men  purfue  thefign 
and  the  medium'  of  exchanging  commodities.  In  times  of  wv 
they  fometimes,  nay  frequently,  purfue,  by  more  compen. 
dious  ways,  the  things^wgnviiH.ovIn  war  it  fometimes  happen 

'  that<-^aor  arma  mmjirert,  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropoedia,  bar 
cbfenred^  tlwt  iron*  comrtiandsogold.  •  The  French  haveplun. 

'  dered  countries^  and  continue  to  plunder  them.  Itmuftbeal* 


flowed,  that'plurfdtf  is  but  a  fleeting  refource;  yet,  when  am^ 
^tion^as  ab^Onedohabits  of  peace  and  induftry,  and  acquire 
Ae^miriMrfii  of  predatory  wanibrs,  it  is  a,  refource  that  enal 
^them-to '(pread  'defolation  and  .oppreffion  far  and  pear. 
Arabs  did  not  conquer  fo  large  a  portion  of  Africa  and  Afia^ai 
cven"paft  of^Europc,  by  money.:'':  The  Tartars,  or  Scythiai 
had  no  montyk  ^t>t  even  ai&gnats;  yet  they  fubverted  the  Ro 
man  emfpire.^^  The  French^  bad,  naturally  enough,  recourfe 
paper  credit/^ was  a  refource,  as  it  will  be,  until  it  I 
^  exhaufted;  Herein  confifts  the  fophiftry  of  NL  d’lvernoiij 
'  that  be  confiders  paper  credit  as  the  only  refource  that 


wi 


French  fled  to, 'or- could  fly  to.  :  But  is.  he  certain at|;^ati 
this*  refource  ^laU-be  exhaufted^  if.it  (hall  be  er^aufled, 
energy  of  liberty,  -and‘*the  fertility  of' French  inveivtioo,.^ 
t’-not'be"  able- to  opejf' others  ?  The  refources-  of  *  commerce 
'fleeting  and  tranfieOt  ;  but  never,  in  the  divided  date  efi 
•idduals  and  nations,  ean  -lher^  be  a  )conjun(^re  in  which  c 
^'tstgoend  numbeifs  may  not  alarm  the  fears,  and  political  intri 
in  *tarious  ways;  pradrife  on  all  the  various- pafliohs  of  h 
^  ’nat\ife^  In  oor^day;  we  have  foen  a  {^ople,t  without 
^^defearing  nation  ^orefontluonndie  earth. 

"^k^mofs^remi^h  *|iiveral -  dinttcntttrbetwbea  thC  iC 
-IMddtUation  Fmnch^^nndf^fe  of  nhe  Americ?t^ 

principal  of  which  are,  that  the  AraeygaaB  had  many"  Euf 

X  .  us 


D’lvernois’/  Reflexions  fur  ht  Gutrfti 


m 
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on  their  fide,  and  that  their  forefts,  and  other  bypcth$quif^ 
their  credit,  and  enabled  them  to  borrow  mon€]i^ 
^  to  barter  for  fuch  things  as  they  ftood  in  need  of.  So 
alfo  ha^e  the  French.  If  the  Americans  had  forefts,  the  French 
have  confifcated  and  wafte  lands,  not  yet  entirely  or  nearly' 
brought  to  market ;  befides  their  new  conquefts,  including  thf 
imperial  domain^,  and  thofe  of  the  clergy  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Liege.  If  the  Americans  had  tobacco,  the  French  have 
wines  ar^  brandies.  If  the  Americans  had  friends  among  the 
nitionS)  fo  aifo  have  the  French;  and  the  new  channels  of 
cxdufivc  commerce  which  they  have  opened,  if  they  (hall  retaki 
them  (as  many  nations,  envious  of  Britain,  wt(h  they  may),  muft 
increafe  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  polfible  to  conje£lure  what  new 
means ‘of  continuing  a  fuccefiful  war  may  not  be  invented^  by 
an  ingenious  people,  adhiated  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty.  Mofl: 
people  fpeak  and  write  according  toatheir  prejudices  and  wifhes. 
The  arrogance,  and  cruelty,  and  puppyrTcn^iof  the  French  nation 
is  fo  extreme  as  to  preclude  all  p^cdile^ion  in  their  favour ;  yet 
wcmay  be  permitted,  to  give  eyefti|fie/^vil  his  due,  Thcfe 
tjigers,  monkies,  and  puppies,? sfre  xiot  \4^void  of  courage  .and 
apacity.  The  important (cffedb  of  ilbefenMi  d’lvernois  does 
not  know  how  to  eftimatejq  Like  Mfe  Pfttf  whoj  fromta  hint 
hegives  himfelf,  feems  tohavtr  empioyed  hiQQfuhf  ihas  novidf^ 
of  any  other  refources,  or  ftraUgcin8iOfrpoUcyi:Ot.  war|(,be(kj^ 
that  erf  the  heavieft  purfe/  Great^defignSihas  the  hiftory  pf  .the 
vorld  fuificiently  prove^^  are  not  to  be,  legulatedf  andrcircuoi- 
bribd  by  theiittle  rules  of  ivulgar  cakulatioiSi  »o'  *  >  \ 

•  We  Have  farther  to  remark,  .^at  the  total exrindlion  or  anna-^ 
lifetioft  of  the’F rench  paper-money  is  not,  perhaps,,  a  thing  that 
he  allies,  or  any  of  the.  European  nationsy  br  even  the  Aine* 
icans,  ought*  to  wi(h  for.  To  drive  the.  French  to  fuch  extre- 
nitiwvaS'txHift  involve  the  utter  ruin  of  their  paper  credit,  might' 
^ad  ^  the  eftablKhment  of  a  political  order,  ih  which  all  idea 
«  refioffng  that  credit,  and  providing  a  fund  fpr  paying  the 
kal  dmtnsft  of  the  public  debt,  might  be  fuperlei^d  and  lofi; 
Mdhf  tk^^'cafe  the  new  republic,  or  whatever  form  of  gover4i* 
be  eftablifhed,  would  ftart  in  the  competition,  of 
With  other  nations,  with  an  overbearing  advantage. 
*Aead*of  fighting  them  then  to  fuch  outrionct  (to  ufe.  a  term 
f'lhik  own),  would  it  not  be  better  policy^  byiiume  tempe- 
of  cempromife,  founded  on  view*^  not  of  the  prefent 
i^  bfrt  alfa  the  pafi  .and  the' futurei  toprovide  by  treaty 
^ihnual  paymentonf;  tb&ipublic  debt  meafiire  j^e  more 
^^fo  fiitceed,.  that  the  iat^efis^of  a)l  ^tes^and^  kingdoms 
this  pointy  pdrfei^ly  harmonic  withr  thole  of  fq  grfat 
j^^f'itbe.Frendimtim  ^  >v  % 

3  3 


Rifimons  fur  la  Gu/rrif^ 

^.M.id*Iv^rnois,  in  his  third  chapter,  difplays  the  flourifljin| 
fiate  q{  the  Britiih  revenue.  Chap.  IV.  on  the^  imp^bHitj 
^  France  beconnng  a  republic.  ,  Cb^p.  V.  on  Ibme  preju, 
qices  entertaihed  by  the  French  refpedtirig  the  EngliOi  conftu 
tutioh. — This  chapter^  the  mofl;  valuable  part  ot.  the  work  uii. 
der  confideration,  may  be  of  great  uie  both  to  the  Frerch  and 
me  Englilh.  The  niaia  fcope  of  this  elaborate  perfortaanci 
may  be  feen,  in  a  very  compendious' wav,  in  the  two  fojlowi.i" 
predidlions:  i.  1  hat  the  French  republk  will  be  ruined,  jm 
i(s  the  monarchy  was,  by  the  Itate  of  the  finances,  ,and  that  be: 

the  expiration  of  1795,  at  fartheft.  2.  That  Mr.  Pit| 
will,  probably,  be  confidered  by  futurity  as  a  greater  miniiler^ 
if  .poffiblc,  than  bis  father.  The  eflavs  we  b«ve  reviewed  weii 
publilhcd  in  May  laft:  from  this  .publication  be  ^as  extracted 
two  chapters ;  to  which  he  has  fubjoined  many  notes,  in  coo^ 
firmaciou  of  his  own  doM^rines  i  taken  from  the  debates  in  the 
(invention,  pUblilbed  then^i  in  September  la(i,  under  the 
title  of  ‘  ‘  .  .  i  :  V 

.  .  -  I  ,  i.  f  '  ' 

A&t.  IX«  Coup-p’oj5i|.:  suR  LESf. Assignats,  et  Jur 
^  ou  la  Convmtion  a^u§}U  les  Fiances  a  fes  Succejfeuny  k  & 

x  fes  DihaU% 

•  ]tT  dorififts  of  91  pages ;  and  is  to  be  had,  we  are  informedi 
cif  the ’^principal  bodklelLers  in  Lolidon  and  Hamburg.  ^  Thcfe 
‘  five  chapters  (Adyertifement  to  the  Reader)  make  part  ofi 
^feileSioh  'whicrli  we  hope  to  give  to  the  public  in  the  courfe 
^  .of  the  prefent  monthi  arKl  which  will  unite  in  one  volume  the 

•  .Tableau  de  la  Revolution  Francaife'a  Genve*  with  the  *Re^ 

•  flexions  fur  la  G  uerre.* 

•*  »  ' .  '  _ _ -  • 

M.  (nvernols  is  a  man  of  good  parts,  as  well  as  much  poli¬ 
tical  information.  ^  What  he  is  moft  deficient  in  is,  confiftencjf 
ahd  candour.  The  powers  of  bis  intellc£l  are  all  obedient  t? 
the  didlates  of  firs  prejudices  and  his  paljions  In  p.  79  ^ 
•^Rcfledlions  on  War, ^  he  j  iftly  obferves,  ‘  I  know  that  man| 
^^perfons  who  are  not  acquainted  with, Great  Britain  oiherwjft 

•  thtui  by  means  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  take  the  finiftro?5 

•  predlQidhs  of  pppofition,  and  all  the  troublefome  details  on 
^^whkh  they  found  them,  literally .~Struck,  rio  doubt,  by  the 
^'ycjquerice  with\  which  Mr.  Fox  difplays  .  the  profound  abyS 

•  into  which  minifters  will  plunge  the  nation  by  prolonging  th^ 

the  author  ^of  ^  Reflections  on  Teace*  will  adduce  his 


•  jcan  i^ye  x^ngiaria.  -*-puf,  ne^  goes  On  to.  mew  tnat  lyir.  r* 
hirnfdf  at  the 'head  of  would  bold  a  very  < 

fctcflr  language; ^  ^  ’  .  . 

•  ?iornev..  i-. 


be 

11$ 

if. 

If! 


Dlvernok^x  Rejtexms fur  la  Onemi 

If  ever  there  was  a  people  who,  in  their  converfations 
and  controverfics,  whether  public  or  private,  heighten  and 
dlfguife  the  naked  truth  by  the  exaggerations  of  fancy  and 
pafion,  it  is  the  French.  Yet'M.  d  ivernois,  after  the  obfer- 
yaticn  jull  quoted  on  the  exaggerations  of  Englifh  oratory, 
refts  his  forebodings  concernitrg  the  deftiny  of  France,  on  the 
violent  and -hyperbolical  efFufiuns  of  French  eloquence.  Buf 
this  is  not  all.  He  not  only  thinks  uncandidly,  but  reafons  in^ 
unfequently  and  abfurdly  ^  Mr.  Fox  (he  obferves;  in  1787 


bility  in  M.  d’Ivernois*s  argument,  though  really  fallacious ;  ais 
there  is  a  wide  ciitFerence  between  counteradting  French  in¬ 
trigues  in  the  country  of  our  ally,  and  an  interference  in  the 
ioternal  management  of  their  own?  But/  as  Mr.  Fox  was  not 
miniftcr,  we  .»re,  i )  fair  reafoning,  to  draw  a  conckilion  quite 
oppofite  to  that  of.  M.  d’Ivcrnois.  Mr.  Fox,  though  in  oppo- 
lltion  in  1787,  applauJfd  Mr.  Pitt  when  hc.thought  him  in  ibe 
rig  t;  confequently  he  would  have  applauded  hini,  had  he 
Aought  him  in  the  right  in^i793-4-5  alfo.  : 

We  have  bellowed  a  (pace  in  our  Review  oh  thefe  publica^ 
fions  difprop  jrtionate  to  their  merit;  becaufe  it  is  evident,  and 
M.  dUvernois  does  not  deny  it,  that  he  is  otie  of  the  mod  con- 
identiafaud  adlive  aflertors  of  thofc  narrow^  unphilofopbtcal, 
Nde.ufive  views  that  have,  from  and  before  the  commence- 
i^ient  of  the  prefent  war,  governed  our  public  councils.— Orwe 

[fiore,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  inconhftent  zeal  of  this  willing 
^  although  he  predi<2s  the  unrivalled  glory  of  Mr.  Pjtt,  tte 
author  and  continuator  of  the  prefent  war,  eyen/beyoxid. 
jperiod  of  Dumourier’s  retreat  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
j^Jeduflion  of  certain  towns  in  the  French  Netherlands,  h®. 
?ys,  .dear  the  bottom  of  page  88,  ‘  Chat  the  fri^tful  edifice  of* 
ftis  tyranny  will  never  be  more  effectually  deuroyed  thai>  bjr 
h^nds  of  its  own  architedls ;  and  that  to  leave  the  FrMcb, 
^0  themielves,  is  to  abandon  them  to  tHe  moR  mortal, enemy  i 
tfthfSS'ililon!!-  .  .  .  .  ■  ,  , 

on  the  fame  heat).  .  M.  d'IvVrhois  in  1782  wrote; 


1^5, *7h  wKlch  he  fafd  that  the  GTenevefe  ariRocrates,  if  mei 
[^<toinon-ifehfe,  recaW^  B^y  the  , would  ac 

^moetetc  to  thenew  orderoF-afFaTr^.— Is  this  cttnftftent  wM 

_ V  «  .  -  ,  li  )  .r.  ei.  _  m'  e_  >«  >.*e. 


aSo  ^ejiammi  PcJHtque^  i 

‘  ^  ' 

A'RT.  X.  7ijlamint  PoUtique  de  fan  ExcelUna  U  ComU  di 
Mercj^ArgenUau^  AmbaJJadeur  da  fa  Majejit  ImptriaU  a  Iq 
Cour  di  Pratiity  dectde  d  Londres  le  %$  Aout  1794^.  I^c 
BoffC)  Gerard- Street  }  Spilfbury*  n 

^T^HIS  work  ms  publiflied  in  numbers,  each  conftfting  nearit 
of  two  (beets  8vo.  price  is.  The  numbers  amount  to 
twenty;  are  naturally  and  properly,  enough  divided  into 
two  volumes,  for  which  there  are  title-pages  and  tables  of  con¬ 
tents  ;  fo  that  they  may,  if  the  fubfcrit^rs  haye  a  mind,  be 
bound  up  in  that  form ;  and  this  they  will  no  doubt  be  inclined 
to  do;  for  this  is  a, work  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  anyli. 
brary.  The  circumift^aices  that  determined  ;he  editor  to  publiQt 
the  inanufcripts  committed  to  his  care  by  his  dying  friend,  he 
explains,  in  an  introdudioc,  of  which  we  are  prefendy  to  give 
an  account,  after  juft  fi.itinig,  dn  a  few  word&^^for  the  f.tis^. 
tion  of  our  readers,  rhe  gen^iaLdelign  and  dtut  of  this  publi. 
cation;  from  whi'h  we  petceive  that  fame  of  our  lateft publi¬ 
cations  ou  politics  have  d^'awn  not  a  few  of  their  ideas,  without 
any  acknotyWgipents.  *  .1.  .  i' 

The  principd  objed  of  'this  publication  is,  to  unfold  and  dif. 
play  the  principles  of  the  ancient  government,  and '  the  true 
caufes  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  grand  fource  of  all  thoTe 
calantities  thay  overwhelm  France,  and  threaten  the  whole  of 
Europe,  according  to  our  author,  i-v  the  erroneous  d<  dlrine$of 
Locke  ^d  Monteiquieu  on  the  fubje^  of  Government.  Al¬ 
though  manifold  abufes  had  crept  into  the  French  government, 
it  was  originally  free ;  and,  even  corrupted  as  it  was,*  lefs  in- 
tderable  and  unrealbnable,  by  far,  than  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  been;  On  the  other  hand,  our  author  has  unveiled  the 
ftdfe  pretenc^  of  many  ringleaders  in  the  revolution,  their  grob 
blunder^  and  eyen  a^  of  tyranny  and  oppreffton ;  and|  parti- 
Ctftarly  pf  that  mlnifter  of  deftrudion  [miniftre  deftrudeurj 
Necker.  fn  controverting  the  defines  of  Locke  and 
Monteftfuieu  be  d<>es  not,  by  any  means,  efpoufe  the  abfurd  ex¬ 
treme  of  ^v/av  ;  but.be  has  recourfe  to  other 

views  of  the  great  moral  and  political  phenomena  that  form  the 
fubjeds  of  pmitical  philofopby:  which  yiews  we  (ball  have  an 
opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  ip  the  courfe  of  our 
analyfts  of  the  work  befpre  ps,  . 

..  rr'T'i;' Ijlhj'ilil  1| 

•  The  Pplidca)  Teflaiiient  pf  his'Ex^ltency'the  Cou  dc  Mercy- 
Afge|iite^9  Ambaflador  from  his  Majefiy  at  the  Court  of 

jmee^  tyh^  Idoodop  on  thp  a^dl  ^ 

.  .  ...  .......  ..  TTbc 

< 


Tejtameni  Pouti^t\  fse. 


The  ^itor,  in  a  prefatory  addrefs,  obferves,  that  *  the. Count 
.*  de^Mercy-Argenteau,  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the 
•"three  laft  Emperors,  \of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  and 
.4' that  of  the  fovereign  princes  who  form  the  confederacy  againft 

•  the  French  Convention,  was,  of  all  men,  the  bed  inforined 

•  of  the  real  caufes  and  moft  fecret  fprings  of  the  French  rc- 

•  volution  V  ^  ‘ 

Monf.  dc  Mercy- Argenteau,  on  his  death-bed,  faid  to^Our 

»  editor,  *  in  confiding  this  manufeript  to  your  care,  I  give  you 

•  the  key  of  my  fentiments  and  of  my  adlions.  I  have  com- 
‘  milted  the  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it  to  your  fricndihip  and 

•  difcrction/— The  Count  de  Mercy  was  an  objedl  of  iufpicton 
and  averfion  to  the  revolutionift?,  from  whom  he  received  Ic- 
veral  perfonal  infults.  They  iufpedted  him  very  injurioully,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  editor,  and  as  indeed  it  would  fjem,*cf  being  a 

'  grand  mover  and  agent  in  the  bulineft  of  tranfmitting  part  of  the" 
royal  trcafiiry  of  France  to  the  court  of  Vienna.— M.  Nccker^ 
to  whom  the  Count  app'ealed  fop  his  ini>6cence,  gave  an  equi¬ 
vocal  anfwer;  dilated  t^ivanitvy  anef'*  policy  mean',  crooked^ 
and  felfiOi.  But  the  Conftituent  Affembl}’,  and  1he"‘Nati6ndi 
Convention,  the  editor  remarks,  d«d  jufrice  to  -the  Cfctfdi  de 
Mercy  in  fpite  of  themfelVes^if*Thefe  two  aflembliesy  fd  eager 
to  find  matter  of  accufadon  againft  the  kiiig^  and  tpieerlj  f^uhd  it 
iftipolEble  to  produce  any  plaufibie  prcX)fvoF'a"  dilapidiltion  of 
the  royal  trcaiury.*  *  tui*  . 

.Ji  The  editor  admits^  that  he  has  not  glv^n  the  pwiiblic^lie" 
manufeript  of  the 'Count  de  Mercy- Argtwte^'piecifelj'^aS  he 
received  it,  nor  all  at  one  time«  In  vfndioatioivof  this  ;^ndb£t, 
ift.  he  promifes  to  give  the  whole  of  the‘rftanirfbript,  v  hen  \>ru- 
dence  permits,  and  occafion  invites  iis-complere  publicauon. 
}dly.  He  bbftrves,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  exceUence  of ‘^ny 
*  tyork,  jf  it  be  pubblhod  all  it  once,  it  will  be  foOn  forgofteiu 
'  jdly.  That,  in  publifhing  the  Count’s  manufcripis  inTmall  /lor- 
(v  idons  at  a  time,  there  is  this  advantage,"  that  he 'cin  collect  and 
fn 4 combine  in  one  number,  whatever  relates  to  the  fam^  fubjedi ; 
x.^andiidfo  has  it  in  his  power  to  lay  before  the  reader  whiiA'Vcr 
i-fi^parts  of .  tho  manufeript  may.  be  mbfl-  intereiiihg  the 
-  pioment.  ;  i.  .  1:5  '1:  10  e  .  'v 

i  £  ^  The*  different  parties  (he  fays)  that'hayei  AiccelRvely  ty- 

‘’Lu^(rannUed  over  France  have  fpoken^both  of  themfelve^^and^’Cheir 
^  ^  adverfaries  in  fo  paffionate  anifo  cdntj’a[di<!fory"'a‘rtiantiefj^  that 

fru*  ftranggr^tA  koAui  rlu*  dd 


'siT*  a;)  Jiijo^^iTryonbiiaDxa  au 

This  is* iiihjeidV^tb  a 

ebartietir  qaijil^ed  p  krvelligate  she 

*  Mercy 
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^  Merry  it  their  proper  g^iide.  Placed^  by  the  duties  of  his  official 

*  iltuation,  in  the  midft  of  th'oTe  politicsd  ftorms,  be  was  an  im*. 

*  partial  fpe^ator  %  and  an  enlightened  obferver ;  and  he  foU 

*  lowed  the  truth  iq  the  minuted  details,  through  an  atmo.. 

*  fphere,  darkened  by  the  thickeft  clouds*  He  knew  France, 

*  the  French  government,  and  the  French  character.  With 

*  politics  he  was  infinitely  better  acquainted  than  thofc  who  have 
*^uied  that  (cicnce  at  a  means  of  deceiving  the  people  of  France, 

^  and  plunging  them  into  an  ocean  of  danger  and  diftrefs/— But 
let  us  hear  what  he  fays  himfelff 

^  Political  queftions  have  roufed  an  anxiety,  at  lead  a  cu- 
^  riofity,  in  all  nations.  It  is  therefore  neccllary,  at  the  prefent 
^  moment,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  truths  that  form 
^  the. foundations  of  all  political  focieties,  and  that,  at  the  fame 
^  time,  of  their  b^ppinefs.  How  can  any  one  dare  to  call  thofe 
^  truths  dangerous,  which  are  the  only  compafs  that  can  favc 
^  human  kind,  toded  amidd  a  furious  temped,  and  draying 

*  from  the  paths  of  good  order  h  there  any  danger  in  the 
^  inquiry,  whether  it  be  reafon  of  error,  that, has  predominated 
^  in  the  fubverfion  of'the  Ffcnch  empire?  or  in  configning  to 
^  oblivion  the  apodles'ofddpotifm  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  re- 

*  volutionarj  anarchy  on  the  other?  ;  Thcfe  parties,  while  they 

*  are  hoftilc  to  one  another,  are  dill  more  hodile  to  truth,  to 
^  the  perfe^ion  of  focicty,  and  the  good  of  mankind?  Our 

*  device,  or*  motto,  is,  'Neither  dypctifmy  ufr  revolutionary 

*  fowtr.^ 
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Art.  XI»  ReJleStions  on  tbe  formation  and  DiJIribution  of^ 
^  Wioitb.  By  Af.  T^rgoty  ComptroMer-General  of  the  Finances 
^.France  in  1774,  ^775^  ^nd  1776.  Tranjlated  from  thi 
r  French.'  pp.  12a.  8vo.  Ridgway.  •  LotKion,  1795.  - 


The  editor  or  tranflator  of  this  trad,  in  a  very  judicious 
preface)  juftly  .obferVes,  that  . 

♦  An  author  who  fends  Jnto  thc  world  detached  pieces  will  feldom 
have  the  gt^d  fortune  to  reach  that  ^egree^qf  celebrity  which  attends 
k  more  voluminous^  compiler,  ^liou]jh,hi5  works  may  at  the  fame 
time*  poiP^ fs  a  greater  degrie  oP'lnttihfic  merit.  Such  has  been 
the  fate  of  M.  Turgott  his  writihgk  being  in  detached  pieces,  arc- 
little  known  beyond  the  Kmits  'of  his  ‘own  "country ;  nor  even/ there 
have  his  countrymen  paid  the  tribute  due  to  his  excellent  prc^oflionsji 
bjr  Collcfting  and  publilhing  them  together.  ^  4 

‘  *  His  Eflays  on  the  Commerce  of  Grain,  on  Loans,  on  Mines  and 
Quarries,  the  preambles  to  the  arrets  iflued  during  his  adminifiration» 
and  the  various  important  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia  on  Etymo* 
lt>gy>  Exiftence,  Expanlibiliiy,  Fair,  and  Foundation,  are  all  pieces 
of  great  merit;  but  in  no  one  does  his  capacious  mind  (hint  forth 
with  greater  luflre  than  in  the  work  of  which^  a  tranflation  is  now 
offered  to  the « public }  a  work,  on' the  fbundat^n  of  which,  was 
f(^tncd  one  of  the  moft  approved  and  juftly  celebrated  treatifes  ia 
the  Englifh  language.  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Eflay  on  the  Wealth  of 
Katiohs.’ 

.The  fubftance  of  this  work  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
tne  pofitionS)  or  axioms ;  on  each  of  which  the  author 
a  comment  or  iliuftration.  For  example:  *  *  •  ? 

The  ImpoJJibUity  of  the  Fxijience  of  Commerce  upon  the  Sup^ 
fiJtCton  of  an  equal  Divifion  of  LandSy  where  every  Man  ^JhoM 
pojfifs  only  what  is  necejfary  for  his  own  Support.  "  . 

*  if  the  land  was  divided  among. alLthe  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
fo  that  each  of  them  poiTefled'precilely  the  quantity  neceifary  for  his 
f^ppott,  and  ,  nothing  mpre^  it  .  is  evident  that  all  of  ibear  beii^ 
up  one  would  work^for  another.  ^iKejiher  would  any^of  .tiMUSS 
wherewith  to  pay  another  for  his  labour*  for  each  peribaJhas* 
ug  only  Afcb^  ^  quanaty  of  land  04  ymtk  ucce^y  to  produce  a 
-r  •  ^  ^  '  ^  Ihbliftcncc, 


I 
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*  2.  Tbi  above  HjpotbeJu  neither  has  exi/ied^  ntr  could  continue.  The 
Divcrjity  of  Soils ^  and  Multiplicity  of  IVants,  compel  an  Exchange  of  the 
Produ&ions  of  the  Earth  agcdnfi  other  Produdiont* 

*  This  hypotheiis  never  can  have  ezifted,  becaofe  the  earth  has 
been- cultivated  before  it  has  been  divided;  the  cultivation  itfelf 
haVuig  been  the  only  motive  for  a  divifion,  and  for  that  law  which 
focures  to  every  one  his  property.  For  the  firft  perfons  who Jiave^ 
employed  themfelves  in  cultivation,  have  probably  worked  as  much 
land  as  their  ftrength  would  permit,  and  confequently  more  than  was 
neceflary  for  their  own  nourilhroent. 

*  If  this  date  could  have  exifted,  it  could  not  pofiibly  be  durable ; 

each  one  gathering  from  his  field  only  a  fubfiftence,  and  not  having 
wherewith  to  pay  others  for  their  labour,,  would  not  be  enabled  to 
fupply  his  other  wants  of  lodging,  clothing,  &c.  &c*  except  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands»  which  would  be  x^vly  impoifible,  as  every  full 
docs  not  produce  every  malecjiaU,  ^  ^ 

^*The  man  whofe  land  was  only. ^tt^fofptpduce  grain,  and  would 
neither  bring  forth  cotton  or  flaxj  would  wknt  linen  to  clothe  him. 
Another  would  have  grouAd  pro^r  jfbt  cotton,  which  would  not  yield 
grain.  One  would  want  wo6d  for  his'' fire,  and'anothef  be  defiitute 
of  com  to  fiipport  him’;  Experience'*  would  fobn  teach  every  one 
V  what  fi)ecies  of  prodoflidns  his  land  was  belt  adapted  to,  and  he 
would  confine  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  in  order  to  procure 
himfclfi  thofe  things  heftood  in  need  of,  by  an  exchange  with  his 
neighbours,  who  haviug,  on  their  part,  acquired  the  fame  expe^ 
rience,  W'ould  have  cultivated*  thofe  produdions  which  were  bell 
fuited  to  their  fields^  and  would  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of 
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fubfiftmee,  would  confume  all  he  ihould  gather,  and  would  not 
liavc  any  thing  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  labour  of  others. . 


'  3*  The  ProduSions  of  the  Earth  require  long  and  dificult  Prepare- 
iions  before  th^  are  rendered fit  to  fupply  the  Wants  of  Man. 

*  The  produdions  which  the  earth  fupplies  to  fatisfy  the  different 
wants  of,  man,  will  not,  for  the  moft  part,  adminiftef  to  thofe  wants, 
.  iu  the  ftate  nature  affords  them ;  it  is  necelTary  they  Ihould  under^q 
different  operations,  and  be  prepared  by  art.  Wheat  mull  be  cW 
verted  into  flour,  then  into  bread ;  hides  mull  be  drefled  of  tahned  j 
^ml  and  cotton  mull  be  (pun;  filk  mull  be  tal^eh  from  the'eod; 
kempand  flax  mull  lie  foak’ed,  peeled,  fpun,  and  wove  into  dif¬ 
ferent  textures ;  then  cut  and  fewed  together  again  to  make  gantfents, 
dre.  If  the  fame  man  who  cultivates  on  his  own  land  thefe  different 
articles,  and  who  raifes  them  to  fupply  his  wants^  was  obliged  to 
perform  all  the  Intermediate  operations  himfelf,  it  is  certain  he  would 
iucceed  very  badly.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  preparations  require 
care,  attention,  and  a  long  experience ;  all  which  are  only  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  progreffive  labour,  and  that  on  a  great  quantity  of  mate¬ 
ria^  jjet  us  refer,  fox  example,  to  the  preparation  of  hides :  what 

labourer 
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labourer. can.  purfue  all  the  particular  things  neceiTary  to  thofe  ope- 
lations,  which  continue  feveral  months^  fometimes  feveral  years  ?  If 
be  is  able  to  do  it,  can  he  do  it  with  a  iingle  hide  ?  What  a  lofs  of 
time,  of  room*  and  of  materials,  which  might  be  employed,  either 
at  the  fame  time  or  fucceffively,  to  tan  a  large  quantity  of  flcins ! 
But  ifaould  he  even  fucceed  in  tanning  ^a  fingle  (kin,  and  wants  one 
pur  of  (hoes,  what  will  he  do  with  the  remainder?  Will  he  kill  an 
ox  to  make  this  pair  of  (hoes  ?  Will  he  cot  down  a  tree  to  make  a 
pair  of  wooden  moes  ?  We  may  fay  the  fame  thing  of  every  other 
want  of  every  other  man,  who,  if  he  was  reduced  to  his  field,  and 
the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  would  waile  much  time,  take  much 
trouble,  be  very  badly  equipped  in  every  refped,  and  would  alfo  cul¬ 
tivate  his  lands  very  ill.* 

■4  *  *  • 

M.  Turgot  proceeds,  in  propofition 

4.  To  &ew  that  the  neceffity  of  thefe  preparations  brings  on 
the  exchange  of  produ£lions  for  labour. 

5.  Pre-eminence  of  the  hufbandman  tyho  produces,  over  the 
artificer  who  prepares.  The  hufbandman  is  the  firft  niovcr  ia 
the  circulation  of  labour  s  it  is  he  ^0  caufes  the  earth  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  wages  of  every  artifibet.^  ^^"  ‘'  '  ' 

6.  The  wages  of  the"workman^$  Iin^lted  by  the  competition 

among  thpfc  who  work  for,a^(ubGftence.  .  . 

.  7.  The  hufbandman  is  the  only  one  whole  induftry  produces 
more  than  the  wages  of  his  labour.  He  therefore  is  the  only 
fource  of  all  wealth. 

".  5.  Firft  divifion  of  fociety  into  twoclalTcs;  the  one  produc- 
tivCj  ’or  the  cultivators,  the  other  ftipendiary,  or  the  artificers. 

9.  In  the  firft  ages  of  fociety  the  proprietors  could  not  be  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  the  cultivators,  &c.  &c.'&c. 

rrom  thefe  fpecimens  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a 
judgment  concerning  this  excellent  work,  which  unites,  the 
profouhdeft  fpeculation  with  the  moft  accurate  and  compre- 
henfivc  knowledge  of  affairs.  It  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the 
tranriator  has  obftrved,  on  this  foundation,  together  with  other 
t^^hgs  of  the  economifts,  and  probably  not  a  little  converfa- 
With  them,  that  Dr.  Adam  Smith  built  his.  celebrated  wx)rk 
pp  the,  W^lth  of  Nation^.  To  thofe  who  have  not  read  Tfip 
W5^1^  of  Nations,  this  treatife  of  M.  TurgoPs  will  be^an 
eafy  and  u(eful  introduction ;  to  thofe  who  have,  it  will  recal  the 
principles  or  theories  contained  in  that  excellent  work.* 

"’i  '  •!  v; 
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RuSmtnts  tf  Cen/huUhe  Blytnology  and  Hyntax; 

Art.  XII.  Rjidinunts  of  Conftru&ive  EiymaUgy  and  Syntaxi 
pp^  160.  ilmo.  Knott)  No.  47)  Lombard- Street.  Lon< 
don,  1 795. 

Extract  from  tht  Autbor’s  Preface. 

^  •T'HE  habit  of  ftcpping  before  the  underllanding.  or,  in  other 
wofds>.  of  inculcating  fcience  to  children  before  they  be  .fuffi- 
eiently  acquainted  with  its  rudiments,  has  been,  and  pernaps  is,  too 
SDuch  the  cafe  in  the  departments  of  tuition.  When  inftru£lion  ii 
conveyed  in  too  precipitate  a  manner,  when  the  judgment  of  the  pupil 
is  anticipated,  and  he  is  hurried  along  the  path  of  fcience,  the  Utile 
eminences  or  beacons,  fcattered  on  the  road,  to  enlighten  him  da 
the  obfeure  parts  of  his  journey,  are  unpcrceived  or  neglefted; 
Hence  the  pupil  is  impeded  in  his  progrefs :  the  difiiculties  caufed  by 
want  of  information,  become  infuperable  or  painful;  and  he  ii 
obliged,  by  continual  recurrences,  to  travel  over  the  fume  ground.*— 
The  little  performance  here  prefented  to  the  public  is  an  attempt 
chiefly  intended  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  a  crowded  and  cun- 
fuied  coHocation.  What,  has  hitherto  been  ^one  in  this  fcience  by 
the  late  Bifhop  of  London,  Dr.  Prieftley,  SeCi  does  honour  to  their 
literary  and  critical  abilities*  A  fingle  glimpft  the  pfefent  epitome 

will  not  convey  an  idea  of  fuperfediog  thofe  ufeful  and  vduable 
trads.’ 

No  I  nor  repeated  glances ;  nor  a  careful  perufal  of  the  wholiS 
volume ! 

The  objeft  of  the  author  is  commendable.  Though  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  towards  its  attainment,  ftill 
there  is  room  for  Improvement*  We  cannot  fay  that  much  haS 
been  added,  of  any  great  utility,  by  our  author*  His  arrange- 
meA  of  the  parts  of  fpeech  we  do  not  entirely  approve.  Hd 
begins  with  the  article^  which  is  an  abUracSted  idea,  inUead  o( 
the  more  fimple,  obvious,  and  natural  element  of  language; 
the  noun^  which  term  he  has  difearded  for  the  lefs  general  and 
comprebenfive  term  of  fubftantivc.  Fcr  the  noun  [nomcn] 
comprehends  all  fubftantives,  but  the  fubftantive  [fubftantid 
(ubfiftens*  per  fe]  docs  not,  properly  and  etymologically,  com 
prehend  all  nouns,  of  which  a  great  part  figiufy  not  fubftances; 
out  abftra^ions  of  *  the  mind.  Inftead  of  fimplifying,  he  has, 
in  fome  inftances,  unneceffarily  added  to  the  complexity  of  the 
exhibition  of  grammar.  For  example  ;  the  fubjun£tive  he  has 
divided  into  the  fubjunilivc  and  optative  mood. 

ffis  preface,  confiding  of  ten  pages  clofe  -print,  is  written 
ttt  a-very  mcorreft  and  confufed  manner.  He  feems  not  to  have 
ftudied  the  philofophy  of  grammar.  In  this,'  indeed;  the  greater 
parr  x>ffcOur~  fchoolmafters,  even  publiihers  of  grammars,  feem 
to  be  greatly  deficient.  We  would  recommend  to  all  (bhool 
-  *  matters 
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mafters  the  ferioua  ftudy  of  the  Univerfal  or  Philofophical  Gram« 
0»r  of  Mr.  Harris. 

.Though  we  cannot  beftow  praife,  or  even  approbation,  on 
our  author^s  analyiis  or  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  nor 
yet  of  the  fpecimen  he  has  given  of  his  own  talents  for  writing, 
we  yet  very*  readily  bear  tcftimony  to  the  fimplicity  and  utility 
of  his  rules,  exercifes,  and  exemplifications. 


Art.  XIII.  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Barneveldt  *.  Tranjlated 
from  the  French  by  Mijs  Gunning.  In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  675. 
^vo.  12s.  London:  printed  by  and  for  S.  Low,  Berwick- 
Street,  Sohoj  and  E.  Booker,  New  Bond-Street.  1795.  ‘ 

<[T^HESE  volumes  contain  an  elegant  and  interefting  hiftory 
A  of  adventures,  each  of  which  unites  inftrudtion-  with 
imufement.  The  principal  fubjeil  of  thcfe  memoirs  is  fup- 
pofed,  when  an  infant,  to  have  been  refeued  from  a  cruel  death 
in  a  foreft,  by  a  hermit,  whofe  refidence  was  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  venerable  recluftf  carried  her  to  his  cell,  from  ne- 
celEty  dreflfed  her  like  himfclf5*^atld^  for  want  of  finer  material^ 
clothed  her  with  (kins  of  vvild  beafts.  Fortunately,  however, 
her  mind  could  be  better  ornamented  than  her  perfon.  By  39 
ifFcftionate  attention,  which  he  could  not  have  exceeded  to  his 
own  child,  her  intelleftual  and  moral  powers  received  high  cul¬ 
tivation  and  embelliOiment.  His  leflbns  frequently  turned  oa 
nature,  providence,  and,  as  much  as  their  retirement  would 
admit,  on  fociety  and  the  manners  of  men..  In  this  way  he 
Warmed  her  afFedlions  with  lentiments  of.  piety,  virtue,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  circumfpeftion ;  and,  by  anticipation,  prepared  her 
for  entering  on  a  world  in  which  (he  had  an  adlive  and  important 
part  to  perform.  Her  facred  monitor,  before  his  death,  difeo- 
vered  to  her  confiderable  treafures  in  money  and  jewels.  After 
clofing  the  eyes  of  her  only  friend  and  guide,  (he  leaves  the 
foreft  of  Ardennes  to  go  into  the  world  in  fearch  of  her  real 
parents.  As  (he  is  to  enter  on  a  new  theatre,  (he  purchafes 
clothes  more  fuited  to  the  feenes  in  which  (he  is  now  to  appear. 
In  this  purfuit,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  to  which  a  female 
without  protedion  might  be  expofed,  (he  a(rumes  the  drefs  and 
i^fit  of  a  male  adventurer.  Following  the  didlates  of  pa- 
Urnal  afFedtion,  (he  meets  various  adventures.  In  all  (he  ads 
with  delicacy  and  dignity^  by  which  her  knowledge  of  the  world 
4  enlarged.  She  perceives  the  public  advantages  of  politeneis, 

_  •  f . 


The  title  is  not  very  accurate,  or  exprelSve  of  the  contents.  It  it 
W  her  owa  adventures,- only,  that  Madaxtie  Barneveldt  relates,  but 
thole  alfo  of  many  others. 

1  V  and 


288  Gunnlng’x  Mtmcirs  of  Madame  de  .Barncveldt. 

»Qd  the  policy  of  encouraging  a  refineoient  of  manners  among 
men^  as  fubjeds  of  the  fame  ftate,  as  well  as  members  of  ..one 
umverfal  family*  The  refpe^Sful  mannef  in  wblbh  the  fexes 
ihould  maintain  their  intercourfe  before  and  after  matrimony, 
as  well  as  the  advantages  and  propriety  of  perfonal  and^^pro^. 
feffiooal  refpe£t  are  beautifully  difplayed  ;  and  from  fuch  maxims 
the  fources  of  domeftic  happinefs  or  wreichednefs  are  traced ^ 
principles  which  have  a  tendency  to  recal  the  iafliionalitics  ctf 
the  day  to  fentiments  and  condu^  more  amiable  and  dignified. 

For  the  fatisfadtion  of  our  rea(.iers,  as  well  as  illufttation  of 
what  has  been  advanced,  we  will  lay  before  them  a  few  fpeci. 
mens  of  ihefe  excellent  maxims,  which  they  can  only  fee'to  ad* 
vantage  in  thefe  interclling  memoirs.  ’  ' 

With  refpe^l  to  piety^'the  venerable,  herniit  made  his  pupil 
nnderftand,  at  an  early  a^e,  that  there ’was  a  *  being  who  ruled 

•  over  the  whole  univerie-^uperiorj  independent,  and  abfi Jute 

•  mailer  of  all  things.  "TbaV  fov^tSgn  God  whoni  'all  the 

•  world  adore,  under  diffident  na^es  :^d  fymbols,  would  he  ‘ 

•  fay  to  me,  gives  the  day  Ih^t^Iij^li  Vou— the  clothes  that  co* 

•  ver,  the  food  that  rttftiiirtS^‘yHa,^ufS  clear  water  you  drink, 

^  tb^  air  you  breathe.  His  Wuixty^^alonc  beflows  them  all  upon 

•  you. 

*  Neither  was  he  ldf5,1^6qilent  ^en  (peaking  on  the  fubjeii 

•  of  virtue.  Love  wtutrahd  theriih^rt :  it  will  procure  to  you 

•  that  dignity  and  ranqu!^Iity%f  he^rt,"^  that  eafe  of  mind,  which 

•  will  not  foffakc  yoii'  on  the  day  when-you  muft  abandon  this 

•  folirude  to  enter  upon  a  world  abounding  with  temptations, 

^  inviting  you  at  every  ftep  to  grafp  at  them :  but  whoever  lays 
^  hold  on  forbidden  pleafures^  catches  a  ferpent  whofe  fiing  is 

•  deadly.^ 

'rhe  refpedl  d  jc  to  ourfclves  as  children  of  the  great,  fupremc 
Being,  and  to  one  another  as  brethren,  is  wifely  and  happily 
inculcated  in  thefe  volumesr  'Fhe  wonderful  power  of  polite- 
nefs  on  nations  and  individuals^  is  beautifully  illufirated  and 
founded  on  this  fcience,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Page  59,  Vol.  If.  it  is‘  obfbrved,  ‘  It  would  be  found  policy  if 

•  princes  coodefeended'^tb  refl^,  that  this  ftudy  is,*  of  all 

•  oJthersJ^  the  mod  yaltiafile :  it  is  the  fourcc  of  politcncfs;  poi. 

‘  litenefs  is  the  cemeqt'that  hi>lds  ih  umon  the  tranquillity  of 

•  their  luQe£ts,  which  haritionifes  the  fokil  of  violence ;  and  if- 

•  its  attainments  were  cultivated  by  princes,  they  would  lefs 

•  gernbrally  fufftT  bv  cdhfpifacies,"or  be  overthrown  by  revolft^T 

•  Befidcs,  this  fcrence  aHb  comn^firc^tes-a  certain  uprigbtnefs 

•  of  principle,  a  ccr*t»h^  "of  temper^  which  hinders 

•  nfen from  being  tinjuft  ofH^ell  thevefovt^riWefcient  ra  ^ 

‘  fr(?^‘p<!Bic^aIoneVHnt.^fVr^^^  weH  as'tbiH^  mailers,  A 

•  p^ottHe  knowledge  and  Uie  :pfc>Kte*^attSy^Md>  ilOt  befljow  ort 

I  *  4  ignorance 


* 

Art.  XIV.  The  Lami{  Matters.  '  Containing 

the  fever  al  OJfue%  any  Duties  ^of  Ch^fchyuardens^  Over  Jeers  of 
the  Poor^  Conjlables^  Watchmen^  Par tjhJyUrk^  &exUn\  BcadU^ 
s2f^  13 c.  Together  with  the  Laws  refpe^ing  Rates  and  AJjvJf 
mentSji  SettlemiUts  and  Removals^  and  of  the  Pc  or  in  genera L 
Laid  down  in  a  plain  and  eaf  Manner  \  and  in  which  all  tech^ 
nical  Terms  of  Law  are  familiarly  ^plained.  :  CclU^cd  and  dU 
gejled  from  the  feveral  Reports^  and  other  Bocks  of  Authority^ 
up  to  the  End  of  the  prefent  Trinity  Term^  *795*  Alfo  a  com- 
plete  Ahjlraii  of  the  A^  pojjid  35/A  George  II L  to  prevent,  the 
Removal  of  poor  Perfons  until  they  jhall  become  actually  charge-^ 
able.  IVith  an  Appendix  of  Precedents  \  comprifing  a  great 
Variety  of  the  m'ji  approved  Forms  of  all  fuch  Injiruments  as 
I  amfi 'frequently  occur  in  the  Manaf^ernent  of  P a rijh  Affairs^ 
The  ^ole  interfperfed  with  Notes  and  References  adapted  to  the 
lift  of  the  Prfejfton.  ^  By  the  Author  af  the  Laws  of  i^ndlord 
ami  Tenant^  Lena  of  IVillsi  and  Majiers  and  Servants,  pp,  122. 

6<1.  Clarke,  Portugal-otrect.  London,  1795. 

'  i-  »  -r-  •  - 

T'HlSy  -as  well  as  the  former  compilations  by  the  fame  au« 
thofy  is  a  very  ufeful  mgnuai.  ft  Such  tra£^St  as  we  have 
Jefote  lud  occa£oa  •So-  obCsrve,  tbe:;pi;qgreffive  complexity  of 
oe  hns  reatkts  otore  and  more  nece&ry.  •  In  tracing  the  pro« 
jtefci.of^Eiagliflk'.laWjHit  is' a*  confoiation,,-under  many  evils 
ac.«KV.-\jQi..4Uuri.(*Ttl79iS.;  „  ^  T  arifing 


The  tranflatlon  of  this  romance,  founded  if  not  on  real  iri^ 
cidents,  yet  very  much  on  the  general  principles  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and^tbe  ways  of  nations  equally  advanced  in  refinement  and 
moral  corruption,  is  the  work  of  sn  amiable  young  lady  to  whom 
the  public  is  indebted  for  other  pleafing  publications;  and  who 
employs  her  mind  in  a  m^nper  *  that  does  her,  under  circum- 
ftances  well  enough  kn6^^n,^y^i;y  great  hoift)ur.  She  has  nor, 
in  every  inftance,  turned,Trepc|i  jin^tj^J^ngli(h  idioms ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  language  per/p^uc)u§^;^5^1j,'  and  flowing. 


I  ignorance  the  praifes  or  the  rewards  that  belong  to  real  leara* 

*  ing  and  true  genius.'^ 

The  wifdom  and  policy  of  felf  refped,  and  the  moral  advan- 
tages^  from  perfonal  efteem,  arc  frequently  enforced: 

*  Let  us  continue  to  love  each  other,  and  to  refpedt  ourfelves,^ 

is  the  fentiment  of  an  amiable  young  lady.  Vol.  1.  p.  2764 
‘  He  who  has  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  my  hand,*  fays  an  exalted 
character,  *  will  be  fecure  in  his  honour  from  the  refpe^t'  I  owe  to 
‘  my  own*  ’  - 


The  Laws  refpeSting  Pafijh  Matters  I 
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Wakefidd’j  yuvittiU  Aatcdotet, 


•itfag;  from  their 'multiplication,  to  find  frequent  inftancet'of 
"  attention  to  the  interefts  of  humanity,  and  particularly  the  poor 
-  nod  beljpleic't  -  of  which  the  a6l,  coniprifed  in  this  digeft,  for 
preventing  any  diftrefTing  and  inhuthan  removal  of  poor  petfem, 
is  kn<inftance.  ■  On  a  clofe  examination,  it  will  alfo  be  found, 
-'^’tbat'  the  legiflature  bai:,  from  time  to  time,*  paid  attention  to 
tite  internal  police  of  the  country}  and  made  many  regulations 
-Ihr  the  prefervation  of  good  oi^er  in^fociety.  -The  lanes  arc 
not  unjuft  in  their  priiiciple,  but  they  are  often  defedfive  and 
impotent  in  their  execution.  •  It  is  not  in  every  cafe,  nor  indeed 
pjkny  cafes,  that  conftables  and  watchmen  are  readily  to  be  found ; 

*.  and  hence  many  violations  of  the  law,  manyJnjuries  lo-Jndivi. 

duals,  are  fufFeredv.to  'pafsx<with  impunity.-  Butchers,  .s;oach< 
^  men,.,  pickpockets,  and  all  manner  of  thieves '  and  blackguards, 
triumph  over,  the  .bws,  in  the  very .ftreets  of.  London.  For 
-  this  teafon  we  t,  entreat  all  our  -<  traders,  to  ufe  -their  in. 

.  fluence  for  tbe.eftabliihmen^  of\aa'\l‘£ttP£TUAi.  waj.ch,  ac. 
cording  to  the  plan  of'  that  worthy  citizen,  Mr.  John  Do. 
naldfon. 

'*,1-  !inc  {t>rnij  vhk  1£  .  ! 

'ArtI-  XV-.  "  JuvttaU-'nIntediM  fifknitd  an  FaSis,  CoUeiltd  fa 
•"  the  ^^t^Hdt^i>ii^By[P*^JiiUa>WakeJieldy  jfuthor  tj 

K:  Afentai  Haurif  ■  pp.  140.  i2mo. 

f‘  -J' Allen; a^d  Weft/iclLondon,  1795.  ’  ’■ ->  ! 

r;q  ill  f>noli:3q  '  U':  '  ■' 
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j  *  *  i .  *  1  '  ^ 


♦  loveiof  truth  feems  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  eyenat 

'  a  very^early  period ;  however  the  fear  of  puniflsment,  or  tic 
defire  of  obtaining  a  pomt,  may  caufe  a  deviation  from  It  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  objeflion  that- 1  have  frequently  heard  raifed  agaihfl  the 
HifiueDce  of  moral  tales  on  their  own  condudl.  that  they  were  not 
'  true,  but  merely  iidUons  to  entertain,  induced  me  to  believe,  tha 
^  ^  real  apecdotes  of  charafiers  of  their  own  ages  and  dif^finons,  judi- 
^  ^icioolly  fclcfted,  fa  «  to  intereft  their  lively  imagination's,'  and  a 
'  flic  fimic  lime  place*  their  virtues  and  faults,  incident 'to ^tlveir  tiiot 
rjof  lifty  in  a  perfpicHous  point  of  view,  would  probably  reach  their 
-nheartc  tsith  peculiar  force.  ,'^The  fame  reSeflion  frequently  recirriD; 
^^jCOmyflliDd,  I  began  to'form  the  folbw^ing  coUedlion  of  little,  flories 
, which  are  generally  founded  cm  fad:  and  roofi  of  the  circamftanca 
,  h^ppeoed^lo  cbildrenjwith  jwbopi  I  am  acquainted.  1  (ha}l  think 
j.  tiiiie^well  beftow^edU  \i  t^ey^^folfil,  the  iWnded ^(kfign  of  coml>inifi{ 

i  ynoral  iiiftru^lion . with  amufement..^  «  i  > 

•Oiq  lli'V  ,11. .  I '.ijiii. u','  -ji!;  o3 

We  perfcfily  agree  wkH-Mfsil'WakdieM  iin-fhe  priwplc' 
this  pleafing  and  ufefu!  little  CTi^  jniyhicb  may  influence  you^ 

t*5v :  ■  !  mini 


tbc  preface,  is  worfeitliah  tautological.'  Anecdotes,  arerW^' 
‘  Fa£ts  founded  on  Fa<Ss,’  is  an  unhappy..title-pag«‘.  -on 


lit 

tbt 

•ac- 

the 


Jflain  and-eafy  IntraduQion^  -t  ^9^ 

minds 'in  two  wayse  it  is.  glv^n^  as.  iruth,  which  .cd>.vwtes 
theftelq^iort  to.  profefled  lB.Stions.  -  Secondly,  It-i$»-iW  4oubt 
ndt^^ortbe  moft:  part,rREAL  truth,  than 'which  nothing  :can 
be  inore  natural  and  affc^ing.  i,  .  .  z 

Ladies  and  gentlfimen,i  too,  not  fo  convorfaht  as  fomp,  .o^ers 
perhaps^' of  inferior  talents,.. with  the  minutix  of  verbal  4.ciit!> 

•r.  n _ 4.^1^ _ _ _ _  _ j  j  j  •  _ 


!  -t  log  ^  j _ ^  t'-  y ;  ^  ^  ^  ‘ 

^  r.'i  \  "  .^cn  ^ 

ARTPKVL  *  ^  4Gfy^  IntroduQion  to  the  ^Principks  of 

Revealed  Religi$n:\  with  a^comprebenjive  View  of 
tbe'^Riaf4nablenefi  and  Certainty  of  )tbe  Qhrijiian  Difpenftiion. 
Intended  for  young  Students  in  particular  y  and  exhibiting  mueh 
ef  dhe  Subjiance  cf  Hr.  fenkins^s^-hurned  Work^  now  out  of 
prints  on  the  fame  Siibj^^^  pp;’'450ic[Liaaiow  2  vols.  Hon* 
doHj  1795.  ^rinow  to  *1^41  .);  * 


t  - .  * 

rj^H.E  author  prefumes,  *  that  little  need  be  urged  in  favour; 
^  ‘  of  an  attempt,  at  any  time,  an3~unllef~ahy^convenTent 
^  form,  .to  bring  beft«te;tji0  pub^ntonieitoC  the  leading  .pi^u-, 
‘  mentsVof.  [mehning'^Jvihaturalvandreyealedteligipn^iv  Nor 
.i  .‘iperbi^  b«  fays^  vi{iHx,iHhe  tqu«8iQned»^«h«tiJpr,ia(,tjhe  pre- 
‘  fent.  period,  there  be  ppt, -a  than  :t>rdiha«y  propriety  in; 

*  fo  doing.  The  inftruflion  of  young  perfons,  in  particular,-, 
‘  has  been  fought  for.  For  tAri'r;  ufe,  pnncipally,  is  this  flight 

*  flcetch  intended,  as  an.  introduction  to  more  voluminous  and 
*^^ftnife  works  upon  the  fame  fubjects,' Of  others  in* connexion. 

’ With^thetn'.‘^''Of  performances  not  unlike  in  .tendency  with  £toj 
".'*^thi%*‘he.  continu^es,  ‘  there  are*  many  to;'be  met  with  in  the; 
, ‘’Ertglifli  langu^e, ;  But  for  purpofes  more  elementary  than  the 
^.j^^Mq^ality  of  {hefe  were  thie  .follo\ylng.^pages.  printed!  .‘The, 
ifhort  reyiew  of. certain  ey^ences  in.^j'Alqtifin  to. 
!s  fcflC^ClAianity,  is  taken,  for  the  moll  part,  from  Dr.  Jenkjns’s 
»mh  learned -treatife  *  On  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Chrii^ian 
hifj  T o  this  fuch  preparatory  conflderations  have  been 

;nhiaddcd,:Vfom  other  fources,  as  appeared  likely  to  be  moftiin- 
«ih£(krtfl:ihg  and  convenient,  to  young  beginners.  . -The < utility, 
’’*'#lfcTefbre,  of  the  publication  wilfobe-'  that  chiefly  of.  opening 
litey  ‘a  little  in  thofe  matters,"  and '  of  Oomprifinginiri  a 
‘^frofllfef^cd'mpalSj'what'at  pfelenf“ltes‘dtflrufcd  among  larger 
‘  volumes ;  an  advantage  which/  WS  Variety  of  readeiT°*and 
‘  efpecially  to  the  younger  candidates  for  holy  orders,  will  pro* 
oSt^yibe. found  to.he  ript/inconfidtirabl^’ y''ioh:?Q  jVy 


iJtuo’f  ojnrijR.ii  -.'F.tn  ilTH? 


After 


/ 


A  plain  and  eajy  IntroduStion^  tAe, 

After  pierufing  this  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  ftyle,  our  readers 
will  not  expedl  any  thing  verv  maft'erly  in  this  compilation^ 
Some  ttf  theTjeft  arguments  in  favour  of  religion  he  has  brouglit 
forward.  I'he  bett  of  thcfe  are,  indeed,  the  mod  obvious, 
and  cannot  efcape  the  attention  of  any  one  who  turns  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fubjeift.  But,  what  is  unfortunate,  he  makes  ufe 
of  not  a  few  weak  and  untenable  arguments ;  among  which  we 
fiflf'^fuch  hackneyed  notions  as,  that  what  is  beft  in  the  laws  and 
philofophy  of  the  heathens  was  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Mofes;  and  Tome  pious  frauds,  as,  ^  diat  Hannibal,  defeended 

•  from  Canaai:,  the  fon  of  Cham,  or  Ham  (informed  of  the 
^  prophecy  that  he  (bould  be  a  fervant*  of  fervants),  cried  out 

•  with  amazement  of  foul,  *  Agrofco'fetum  Carthaginis.’ 

If,  in  reality,  fuch  a  compilation  as  this  can  be  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  ufe  to  candidates  for  hoIy“6rders,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  univerlities  of  Oxford  and*  Cambridge  ?  thofe  great  ec- 
defiaftical  feminaries,  where' ’the  BrllW|3Hof  London,  and  fome 
other  Bifliopsj^now  recommend  cv^rt  'a^otiger  attendance  than 
formerly.  But  undoubtedly^  it"-^thtfe;fifrtiiharies,  ^nd  almoft  at 
any  femi nary,  ftudents-in'<HvlHify^ii^, ‘irt^the  courfe  of  a  very 
few  years,  make  fuch* progl*efslm‘theol6gy,'^  as  wholly  to  fuper- 
fede  the  guidance  and  mftruftidns'^  df  ^his  clergyman  of  the' 
Churchr  of-'-Englaikl^ -  juiy/  ’  • 

•  With  regafa  to^the  people  Jn^genferaf,  the  laity,  all  fuch 
controversies  as ‘are  handled  in^thefc  Volumes,  would  be  better 
avoided.  As  the'' beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  Wbrks  of 
creation^  and  providence  are  better  difpkyed  by  the  light  of  the' 
fun  and  ftars  than  ih^  could*  be  by  any  ru(h-light'  or/taper  of 
human  invention  v  fo' the  divine  influence  and  efficacy  of  the' 
facred  feriptures  have^a  morc^convincing  and  fanftifying  power 
than  all  the  argumentation  and  eloquence  of  human  compofi- 
tionj  on  which  important  fubjeft  fee  our  Charge  to  the 
diocefe  of  London,  on  the  occafion  of  reviewing  Bifhop  For-' 
teus’s  Charge,  in  our  Number  for  Auguft  1795,  p.  131 — 137I' 
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Davy^j  Syjlem  of  Divinity^ 
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Art*  XVll.  I  y/  Syjiem  of  Divinity^  in  a  Courfs  of  Sermons  on 
tpi  fifji  Irif  itutlons  of  Religion  \  on  the  Being  and  AttrihuUs 
‘  of  God\  on  fome  of  the  tnoji  important  Articles  of  the  Cbriftian 
Religion^  in  Connexion ;  and  on  the  feveral  Virtues  and  Vices 
of  Mankind :  with  occafional  Difcourjes.  Being  a  Compilation 
from  ihe^  bejl  Sentiments  of  the  polite  tVriters  and  SOUNP  Z)i- 
vines^  both  ancient  and  modern^  on  the  fame  SuljeSfsy^  properly 
fonneeledy  with  Improvements  \  particularly  adapted  for  Famir 
‘  lies  and  Students  in.  Divinity.  VoL  1.  By  the  Rev.  JViiUam 
Davy^  A^  B.  pp»  328.  8vo*  Luftleigh,  Devon:  primed 
byhimfelf;  pro  Bono  Publico.  1795*  ..  ..  . 

TT^HEN  this  work  6rft  appeared,  it > was  very  much  ap-- 
proved  by  the  ^Cif^ical,  the  Monthly,  and  the  Englifli 
Reyiews  [the  only  jpurp^f  of  literature  at  that  time  in  the 
Englifli  languaTC]^.andfB]W9(|J)y>IJfrjTurn  Vice-Chancellor  of 
.Cambridge.  Of  the  jfawuf^jeji^sl^ony  of  thefe  parties,  Mr, 
Davy  has  given  extracts.  ^ encouraged  to  devote  a ' 
fpace  of  ten  years  in  enJarg^ng  aod  jipprovingof  his  fyftem.  But^ 
the  republication  of  his  whole ifyitem,  on  his  .improved  plan,, 
would  coft  800/.  atleaft;  which  he  cannot 'undertake  without 
*^the  folid  fuppport  of,  a  diftinguifliod,  libera}^  fubtfcciption,\br 
ot^r  BENEFICENT  affiftanCe^  ito  obtain. ^.which*^  the  heft,  me* 
thod  feei^ed  to  be,  to ^reftridl  the  number  pf- copies  of  tbe  vo-  , 
lu^,  qow  publiftied,  to  40 ;  to  diflribute  feme  of  thofe  few  co¬ 
pies  already  printed|jnto  the  hands  of  therinofl  diflinguiflied 
aq^  Judicious ;  who,  from  the  difeourfes  here  given,  and  the 
ord^r  in  which  they  ftahd,  may  judge  of  the  whole  i  and^whofe 
judgipjdnt  anc^  approbation  will  be  of  weight  with  the  world. 
A|ter  this  fingularly  laboured  and  advanced  (pecimen,  the  editor 
wiU  not  think  himfelf  obliged,  either  in  prudence  or  confcience, 
further  to  exert  himfelf  in  any  future  application  for  affiftance,  . 
in  producing  fo  extenfive  and  profitable  a  labour.'  7'he  parties 
whom  he  has  honoured  with  prefents  of  the  volume  before  u% 
are,  his  Grace  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bifliop  of 
Exeter,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  the  Mafter  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford  [in  re.- 
fpeft  for  h  is  tuition  there],  the  Royal  Society,  all  the  Reviews, 
the  Reviewing  Gentleman's,  and  European  Magazines,  and 
Mr.  Trewman  (printer  at  Exeter),  in  gratitude  for  accommo¬ 
dation  for  this  work,  over  and  above  the  pecuniary  fatisfadlion.  • 
Total  26  copies— Copies  remaining  14.  At  which  limited 
number  the  work  will  be  proceeded  on  (God  willing)  in  future, 
jf  not  thought  worthy  of  greater  encouragement.  As  farther 
introductions  to  the  work  in  hand,  we  have,  i .  An  Appeal  to 
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f  This  is  no  uncommon  ca/c.  )pon^|}ut»^jij[  J[>Q|^ 

^iT,  are  ve^  t^il^prQmiie^j&Jft 

hence  litenry  projeaors  are  oiteh  invoiTed  m  the  great^  .oif 


’)ri"  Dxvy*s  Sjifiem  tf  Jpiyiitity, 

-nuri  * .  *  =  ^  ^  ^0-Jitnr 

Lftenu'y  Reviewers^  whom  calls  *  guardians  of^liceMiture*^- 
*'at  whofc  feat/  he /ays,  *  authors^  and  even  editors,  n^uft  ap- 
*^pr6ach  with  the  finccre  principles^  of.' ftar*  and*  trembling; 
•];mit  .for  whofe  critic^  fuperintendehey,-  the  petulant  would  too 
*  abound,  and,  with  it^  canribt  be  (upprefi'ed/— 2.  A 

l^e^c^ori.  3.  An  Addrds  to  the*  Reader.  ‘4.  A  Preface, 
Tb^'patron  to  w’hom  he  dedi^cates  his  wbrlc  is,.  The  Omnipo- 
•^ENy  God!  On  this  occafioh  he writes  in  the  Latin 

,  t  J.'  .  .  ‘DEO.  O  M  N-'l  POTENT  I.  I' '  ^ 

*Vv 

# 

Coelcftis  Genitor!— (jjui  varlis  tempbribus  modifque  dive?  15s  nobis 
per  prophecas  locutus  .^6 ;  hoc  bpus  ab  illis  undique  colle&um>  et 
taf  ^xilTo  perfeftoih',  HW  latum  eft. ’.  l>tr  'tiia  hude  non*  opus  eft 
tnidare  ;'neque  aufus,,tne(me  |roffum^  fuj^rf  ^niin''omnem  laudem, 
etTUper  birinem  bbtnmren^tldnem  pio^Qua  «s.  TU.'nIihi  hunc 


vnimutti,  TU  mihi  ingenia(A>  bMi  (^(kftate^iyiateriifque  omnibus  de- 
dtftijet  locapietafiiftH  'ficuf  atnrnsiigitnrjiab  oceano  nutritus  in  occa* 
sittoi  rurfus  ravertit;  fit:<rg<ira)d  TE(ti  ei’iub'tatnum  nunc  confero. 

*  -  *  Multis  non  opus  eft .  vaabiai  jTU in  caelo ,  cs,  fum  tantum 

*  terra .*>^0  •  )  oy£dI  ov/-  , 

*  '  tt  ts  in^  tfee  liatfh^^bUguc'^  alfo''^^^^^  Davy  addrefles  the 

•re^cj,  ‘He  rna^^^  of  colleftions  of  this  kind; 

l&cntibnjlthe'lbng^^period,'^  in  which  he  has  been 

%g^cd,  nlgft^  and'day^  in  this  ^irduous  work  5  and’hefitates  not 
*^to  affirm,  that  liaf  an J  man  of  great  name,  or  in  a‘  high  fitua- 

tJonr^pcrfprinecrthe^  half  of  what  he  has  done,  he  would  have 
been  rewarded  With  dignities, ’as  well  as  a  glorious  *  reputa- 
^  tion.  ^  When  hff  ^  work  was  ‘‘  firft '  publiflied,  *  ^  n^any,  very 
^  many  of  thofe  W^io  had  fubferibed  for  its  encouragement 
*  did'not  pay  th6ir  fubferiptions  t :  fo  that  after  his  work  was 


9  •  W  ^  g  ,  ^ 

*^H^venIy  Father  f  who  at  various  times,-  and  in  divers  man- 
-  ur!.?V^  rpoken  to  us  by  the  prophets,  this  work,  colleded  fron 
all  parts  "or  their  writings,  and  completed  by  thy  aid,  is  dedicarrd 

•  to  thee.  Of  t^y  praife  there  is  no  need  to  treat.  I  neither^'can, 

dw  tp  dp  it ;  for  tbdu  art  far  exalted  above  all  praifei  land  all 

•  commendatiod. '  Thou  haA  ^doWed  me  with  a  difpofition  to  un- 
.^4  dertake  this  work,  and  with  power's  and*  materials  for  accwnplHh- 

ing  it^  As  a  river;  therefore;  return^  to  the  fea  from  ^  whence  it 
casne,  fo  I  to  thee.  'Of  1  now  give  tb  thee.  Few  words 

w  b^;  for  thoii  art  ib/l^avdd'/ami  Pauft  only  of  the  earth.’ .?! 


beft 


^  finifliedj 


Da.vy*s.S^tm  of  Divinity.  joe 

<  finiflied)  hs  found  hinofelf,  after  all  his  advancements  of 

<  money,  indebted  to  the  printer  in  the  fum  of  an  hun» 
( dred  pounds.  .This,  however,  did  not  idifcourage-fhi'm-i 
(.he  returned  to  his  ftudies,  made  new  application  for  aififtapce, 

<  but  obuined.  none.^i  t  He  therefore,  rcfolved  to  live  fparingty 

(.and  temperately  and  by  induftry  and  parfimony  be  was  en^ 
(  abledto.go  pn  with, the  prefent  publication^.' Kdr.  Davy, 
tells  us,  in  a. note,  .that  in  the  year  1790  the  Archbifhop  df 
Canterbury  fubferibed  for  his  enlarged  and  improved  edition  i 
but  that  the  Bilhop  of  London  refufed  to  do  fo.  He  applied  for 
fubferiptions  to  many  others }  but  he  found  fubfcriptioit  a  Vtny 
up-hill  work.  He  therefore  returned  the'  fubfeription  money 
to  the  Archbilhop,  with  many  thanks.  . 

Mr.  Davy,  in  his  .preface,,  vindicates  his  plan,  .and  ailerts  his 
owninduftry  in  the  execution.of  it.'.^Ilp'this  pre&ce  he  difplays 
found  criticifm  as  welhas.jVarious  erudition.  .  • 

Mr.  Davy  has  made  many  addlUhnSii^nd  improvements, 
in  that  part  of  his  fyitem  of  divioiiy,yvhich  is  ndw'republilhed. 
But,  as  he  calls  for  dart  juflgrnentr.  iti  nthe' cafe  he -delcribes, 
‘  that  he  may  proceed  either  mdfe  foaringly  by  himfelf,  dr  l^ek 

<  .  j.**  it.:..- I'J  _ _ ' _  .  ....jr*.  . 


*  proper  accommodatio.i's^fera  ^egttlar  and  more  exteiifiVe  ap- 
‘  pearance  of  his  work/  we  beg  leave  to  obferve  to  hfni,  that 
the  Almighty,  to  whom  he  jftas^/de^icatpd^his  worl^.and  ia 
whofe  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all;>rneut  d^qes^  rwt^  (eedi  to  Iteyc 
prepared  them,  as  yet,  /or  the  reception,  qf  a  new.  and  ctilaV^ed 
edition.  He  has.  piped  tp  them,  hwt  they  ^b‘ave.  not^  dancetl. 
Wc  remind  him,  therefore,  of  the  fuUpwlpg  paQage  in  the  xth 
chapter  I'f  the  gofpel  by  MattheWy.vef^  yr— I4t  ‘  And  into 
^  whatfoever  city  or  town  ye  ftiall  enter,  inquire  who  .  in  it  is 
^  worthy,  and  there  abide  till  ye  go  thence.  And  -when  ye 

*  come  into  an  houfe,  falute^it:  and  if  the  houfe  be  wortOy,.  let 


29^  71)e  Baptifm  of  ^Abortives  defended^  (^c. 

%  *.  j 

^  your  peace  reme  upon  it ;  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your  | 
^  peace  return  to  you^  And  whofoever  lhall-  not  recttvc  you 
^  nor  your  words,  when  ye  depart  but,  of  that  houie  or  city^  j 
*  (hake  eff  the  duft  of  your  feet.’ — Mr.  Davy,  it  appears,  | 
Would  find  himfelf,  according  to  a  vulgar  phrafe,  only  in  hot  j 
water,  if  he  ihculd  perfift  in  hts  opus  magnum.  He  has  dene 
ycry  well  already.  There  is  no  occafion  to  caft  pearls  before 
IVine.  Let  him  reft  from  his  labours,  *and  let  his  peace  return 
fohim.  It  is  time  for  him  to  (hake  off  the  duft  of  his  feet.  * 

"  ^  *  .'I.  .  -  K. 


Art.  XVIII. 


The  Baptifm  of  Abortives  defended ;  •  by^th(  derrAni 
Jlrative  Arguments  of  Mr.  Peter  Edwdrdsy^in  his'^cahdfd  Rea* 
fons  for  renouncing  the  Frincipks  of  Antipadobap'tfj^ml  a 

'  ^Jative  cf  'New  York,  pp;  I2.  ilhio.^'id.  Button, 24, 
Pater- nofter  Row.  London,  1705.  „ 

Art.  XIX.  The  Right  ^  Infants^  t^  the  LorAs  Supper^  dc* 

'  ^fended  \  by  the  ^fAdr.  Feler  Edivards^ 

in  *Bis  candid  Reafons  for  renouncing  the  Principles  ofAntipadcH 
Afoptifm.y  bipp.  12.  >i2mo.  id, 

Bv«on^!l^o,  2^;  ;Londoii,  1 795.  i  ' 

Art.  XX.  An  improved  SjJlem  of  Logic^*  and  a  new  Theory  ^ 
•:yi:uibdcax<;'dioeimpu^edi^ih  Afr\  Pei'er  Edwardses  Candid  Reajem 
:^cfor:Mncmnt^g\  ihe>  PriHtip)es’^cf  Aniipadobaptifm.  In  a  Letiet 

to  a  Friend,  pp.  32.  i2mo.  4d.  Button,  No.  24,  Patef- 
,niiofteriD>w.  otIy>nd‘on>^t795.  ‘  . 

ART.  XXr.^^^^i^^  'CWififer/r  of  Mr.  Peter  Edwards  exhibited  y  ari 
his  curious  Reefonf  fpr  renouncing  Antipadoboi  tifniy  examined, 
b  flaik  Countryman.'  pp.  44.  i2mo.  6d.,  Button, . No. ?4, 
t  Pattr-*tibftcr'Row.  London,  1705. 

t  j:?. L, '  ‘  * 

FE  W,^  we prefume,  of  our  readers,  at  this  ti^me  of  day, 
^  trb!ild‘thank  us’for  entering  into  any  particular  account  of 
thefc  trabts.  The  only  refleftion  that^  we  (hall  make  is  this, 
that  the  obferver,  or  ftudent  of  human  nature,  muft  be  gre^itly 
'^rui^4fifi^h[lhe  afperity^  the 'petulance,  the  coarTe  irony,  and 
(Which  men, 'not  deficient  either  in  quicknefs^'of 
pv^j^jofcbiblicah  and,  what  ms  called,"  claffical  knowledge,  ani 
'ij^-firmly-ibriicvetirv  the ‘Authenticity  or  divine  authority  of  tfie 
■feriptures,  treat  one  anotherWi^i^Garf'tKey  fe^ioully  belfeve^that: 
aught  material  to  falvation  is  left  to  the  decifion  of  philological 
acumen  ?  Or,  if  they  do,  is  not  error  or  ignorance,  in  fuch  an 
awful  concern,  a  fubjebf  rather  of  pity  than  of  angry  paffion! 
All  fuch  controverfy  hurts  the  interefts  of  religion; 


#ThA 


Art. 


\A  CtlUElion  of  Poms  and  Letters, 


[IT.  •  A  CoUe£iion  of  Poems  and  Letters,  pp.  8o.  Sael^ 
Newcaftle- Street,  Strand.  London,  1705. 


POEMS. 

,4  •  •  ,  •»*  = 

I,  A  N  Ode  from  Sans  Souci,  charafteriftic  of  the  late 
^  Northern  Potentate  j  with  Annotations  by  Machiavei  in 
the  Shades. 

2.  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Infants. 

•  3.  A'Father's  Soliloquy  over  a  fleeping  Child-  before  his  goi 
ing  to  Prifon.  • 

4,  Verfes  on  the  Death  of  a  Son  Four  Years  old» 

5.  On  the  late  Fall  for  national  Sins, 

On  the  French  Standards  hung  up  at  St.  Paul’s, 

L  E,  E  R,  S- 

.!  1.  On  German  Eleilors  and' Prifwies  hiring  out  their  Subjefis 
for  Soldiers.  '  ,■  '<i\. /av '  • 

2.  An  Account  and  Deftnce  6f  the  Author’s  Publications  in 

Support  of  Univerfal  Redetnptioni^^Uhd  W  his  Objcdtiohs’to  an 
exclufive  Priefthood.  ^  ^  .V.  aX  i  hA 

3.  A  fliort  View  of  the  Signs  of, Times  ;  drawn  from  a  larger 

Work  oil  the  Numbers  tin  the  Law>  •theTrophets^AandJ^thc- 
Qbfpel.  j-t  r  V. 

4.  A  Letter,  on  the  Military  ProfelSon,  .to  a  Gentleman, 
who,  from  Doubt  and  Feaf'  of  its”being  inconiillbnt  with  bis 
Chriftian  PrpfelEon,  refigned  his  Commiffion. 

5. '' A  Letter  on  the  prefent  Rage  for  Fragments  of  Prophecies 
not  founded  on  Scripture,  but  on  Conjedlures  and  Probabilities; 
in' which  the  late  Mr.  Toplady’s  Prophecy  of  Chriftopher  Love, 
given  by  the  late  Dr.  Gifford,  Librarian  to  the  Britilh  Mufeum, 
isconfidcrcd :  with  fome  Notice  of  the  Bilhops  of  Llahdaff  an4 
Rochefter. 


K  Araidtt  thefe  effufions  of  an  untutored  mind,  bold  enough  iif^ 
fpine  rcfpedls,  but  weakly  credulous  in  others,  we  here  and  there 
*neet  with  a  vigorous,  conception,  forcibly,  if  not  elegantly,  cx* 
preffed. ,  He  deals  much  in  a  coarfe  fpecics  of  banter,  or  rathi^ 
iniibbaldry^  even  on  facred  fubjedls. 

"’G  ai  lo  lOii  ^  .i:>iinJO£ 

•iAdinq  ViMfii*  lo  viiq  '  >  y'  u  ^ 

.noioiln  \o  nou.  ilA 

ARTt 


*9? 


TJ/  wonderful  Love  rf  God  to  Men^ 


Ait.'  XXIII;  The  miidirful  Iffvt  of^  Gdd  to 
vin  opened  in  Earth.  pp.,l90.  tvo.  5s.  .-Vcraor  and  Hoed. 
1794*  '  '  ?i  .  V  f  ' 

EXTRACTS. 


i  •GOD,  THE  HOLY  FATHER, 

•  T  S  an  eternal,  iimnutjibTe,  beatiSca!ly 'glorious,  im materia}, living, 
..incomprchcnfiblc,  holy  M A j.T:ssENCfi.  - 

*  Who,  by  his  perfeftion  of  itrength'of  holy  attributes  (cf  lovcj^ 

HI  tnclinition;  of  goodnefe,  indefire;  <jf  wifdom,*  in  judgment  ;  of 
juftice  and  mercy,  in  will;)  as  meet,  unboundedly  origineth  all  effi¬ 
cacious  knowledge,  add  eierually  retainech  every  idea  of  his  perfec¬ 
tion,  of  his  truth,  and  of ^  his  power,  in  himCelf;  ever  dwelliog  h 
heaven  (t^  holy  head),  .jthe^  moA  high^  ifpmenle,  and .  beadfic 
fphere  ;  central  of  all  fyftems  difpofed  through  the  infinite  univerfe. 

^  Who,  as  the  original;  fountauu  Ids  .perfection,  agreeable^ 
to  his  truth,  and  by  his  ppwfj^  Jhiipfelf,  in  heaven,  eternally 
diffufeth  arid  befiucnccth,  ^^^fulgept  giQfv'oC.H^^ 
holy  cflences;  and  alfo  hi  eitdu  (tiie  holy.  i:^y),r  di^^  paflivc', 
material  particles ;  bv  the  lik^^  ejiinti^mtedi^ce,  enlivening,  extend¬ 
ing,  and  retaining,  thv‘feiTife*'lh  potdntfkli^lvdjy  ^  ^ 

—*  The.  Bolt  F  a  *rU^HV'kgrieiMe  to  If  is  loving  inclination,  was 
pleafed  to  determine »to  c^aiteifor  hU  paternal  regard  alfo,  bv  mea- 
lures  of  his  holy  MAJ.^sSEKck,  through  and  by  his  well-Beloved 
SoK,  living,  Tenfidve,  rational,  inteUigeht.  and  extelligently  focial,^ 
prudent  beings,  in  the  image  of  God  ;  to  be  holy  minifters  to  him- 
fclf,  to  his  Holy  Son,  and  to  his  Holy  Ghost  :-7^:hat  fa,  he 
enjoy  the  paternal  pleafore  in '^holding  the  hui^  of  his.holinefsU., 
and  by  them.  .  ^  ^  ‘  ^  ^  '  i 

•  To  the  accomplilhing  of  :  this  amiable  pur^fc,'.hc  was.  accord-, 

{*ng!y  pleafed  by  his  holy  Word,  and  the  operation^ of  his  holy 
^oWER,  to  create  progreflively,  of  his  potential  holy  efpifits  (dif- B 
pofed  in  divers  orders,. areas;  snf  powers),  thoTe  beings;  (wiiich  yct,  B 
through  freedom  of  will,  of  themfelves,  are  liable  to  error  and  fibj  H 
with  all  things  appertaining ;  agreeable  to  his  moft  loving,  wife,^  and  ff 
generous  mind.  ^ 

•  •x.Thcfc  orders  of  hoJy  Spirits* fo  difFufed  alfo  throngh  the'v^ft-W 
Hcfsof  the  terreilrial  univerre;  are  called 'the  dements ;  each  one/ it  V 
thefe  orders  refpedivciy,  is  of  the  moft  per fefl  form,  folid,  yet  elftftio  V 
fufa^fUpce;  ia  are^,  wqnderfuUy  mioute!  but  vary  in  proportioaj  V 
and.refpedtively  named  accordingly:*  /ronr.llw  greater,  in 
power,  to  the  leffer;  (yet  equal  in 'each  order)  earths,  acies,  waters,® 

clcflaes,  airs,  and  fires^^jhe  icfs  and  sJfo  the  leaft.  _ ^ 

•^Thc  exindwclling  elTcncc^of  which  refp^ftively,  hath  innate 
perpetual  of  lifej^iVr.  a  drawing  ixtcritally  of  the  other  . 

rits  to  iifclf  difcAly,  called  attraftioo;  and  its'  own 

towards  its  cenirc>  called' contraftion^  “by  wMSriT«*^  on  indentiDiBljffljBy 

'  J  'pxu  n?:,v  r 


Ge^v^  "Hollaadj,  ScQtJaMd>^j  siiid 
of  the  latter,  the  prefbyteri^.rC 


.Hall’x  Humble  Attempt^  lAe.  299 

^U^mutually;Ji>y  other -efpirusj,  is  produced  an  immediate  effeft 
iriiMn' ^h^f^hiTe^  its  fyrface,*  called  retaining  impulfion* 

Or,  wheh  fiiin"  iirienting''conu  of  efpirita  flying  from  projedVmg 
force  upon  it,  then  an  inflant  eflFedt  perpendicular,  or  oblique,  from 
iu  torfage,  c^led  refraQ%>n  or  rebounding.*  'C  . 

•  This  publication  (left  any  edition  of  it  fhould  be  pirated  by 
rapacious  boolcfellers)  is  legally  entered  in  Stationers  Hall!  I  ^  v 


taKxxiF,,,  humble  Jtieri^-ts,  exhibit  a  (criptural  View 
'  'efriisit.  ^^itufi»»t  Qrjer^  Difciplinty  and >  FellovJ/ljipy.  of  tbi  - 
Qo^\Qiiur.chs  .By  the  Rev.  jircbtbald  Haliy  late  Fajior  of  the  ' 
PrtJ^eriamdburehy  Well-Street^  London:  pp.  220.  Hardie,  ' 
K>Uwer*StrQet,  Oxford-Sttcet.-  London,  1,795. 

al***?/'  ’  ♦  '  if  f  .  i  Vi 

r**  •  *  ^  *  ♦  *  *' 

^HE  prefbyterian  reR|ioSj^s  be'divided  Into  twofpecics 
ci'r  ibrts :  one  that' hd!ds  Beiiefi^fes*Qf  the  .c.iv  11  power,  and 


Ainpfjlp,  2iM  perhaps  tome  Ather^  ^pi;utj*ip>v  This  laft.  ftwt, 
again,  may  be  lubdivitfedjioto  two^^l^s  :  onenthat  holds  no 
livings  of  .the  civil  po^er,  bnecaufe  they  cannot  get  them  ;  ano-^Lt 
tb«  that  could  get  them,  but  will  not  have  them-^rleaft  on  the  ' 
conditions  on  which  alone  they  would  be  perrnitted^to  tidld'tHerrtf^'’ . 
Thefe,  in  many  parts  of  North  Britain, arc,  c^rather  perhaps  were, 
once,  fb  numerous  as  to  equal  the  eftablifhed ^church.  7'hey  are 
called  feceders  in  Scotland ;  from  whence  they  have  ramified 
into  all  countries  fpeaking  the  Ehglifli  language.  Their  diftin-' 
guilhihg  tenets  are,  a  mixture  of  popifh  tenets  wiih  thofc  of 
diflenters  and  congregationalifts.  They  maintain,  that 
it  is  the  king,  and  other  lay  patrons,  butfthe  kirk  [church], 
lhaj.^as.,.ihe  right,  to  beftow  ecclefiaftical  benefices ;  and  th.Jt 
the  kiri:  Ihould  ^ay  no  regard  to  the  king’s  proclamaiions  for  ^ 
religious  fafts  or  feftivals.  AH  thofc  things,  they  maintain,  fall 
wiiUn  tfic  province  of  the  general  councils  of  the  church,  in 
natji9nal  concerns ;  .and,  in  (uch  as  are  local,  thofe  of  the  fy^. 
^jHjs4:)u>d  prefbyteries.  They  are,  like  the  papifts,  fevere  dif- 
^iplimiriam,  innfting,  on  the  moft  trivial  flips  of  life,  wftich 


i^  eall  uns,  on-the  offenders  doing  public  penance  Their 

difeipline,  ^ 

^  ■  1  r  c»L:  bnu  sfij  ,  'j  v  _ 

i^'^WhLi.A.^'A.  hDui>'  I0  3afit:U.>  *1 

Hpijncii  to  daoce  togeibciyv^ 

wdiCOWWer  as  wholly  »hcom.  . 
n:»eof,/nm^^‘"-  T  of  men  with  meu^ 

^^^^WOmen  with  women,  they  tolerate,  rather  than  approve.  But 


.«/*  L  i  J  »  -w 


if  any  one  has  been  caught  dancing  promifcuoujly^  they  muft  fii> 
feveral  fucccfiivc  Sundays>  during  the  whole  lime  of , divine  fervic^i 
in  a  fmall  gallery,  painted  black,  and  furpended  from  the  roof  of 
kirRf  ^hich  they  call  the  cutty-fiasL 
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dHciplinr,  however,  is  now  fo  far  relaxed,  that  it  is  no^  difficult 
matUr  for  a  rich  feceder,  like  fitiners  in. the  Romifli  churchy 
to  commute  public  pe'naDce  for  money  to  the  piriefts ;  which 
naturally  gives  great  offence  to  the  poorer  feceders..  VVith  re¬ 
gard  to  fpiritual  doilrin.es,  they  are  what  rcligionifts  call  Anti- 
npmians.  They  are  very  fcrupulous  about;  the  characters  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  adminifter  the  facraments  ;  or  raiher  about 
the  ftate  of  their  foul  [meaning  their'  mind}  relpeCfmg  matteri 
of  faith— carrying  their  inquiries,*  on  this^  point,  almolb  all  the 
lengths  of  auricular  confeffion;  particularly  inquiring  intotijc 
date,  or  moment  of  their  converfion  ;  and  whether  they  be  fure, 
or  at  Icaft  pretty  fure,'  of  being  in  a  ftate  of  grae'e^  and  of 
ing  to  heaven.  This  fed,  about  fixty  years  ago,  vvas  extruded 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ori  account  of  the  extravagance 
of  their  pretenfions  to^  civil  2^  wcl][  as/pifitual  power,  and  the 
intradable  obftinacy  iff  ^i^fttion,  .which  _ would  not 

bend,  even  in  the  mod  indifferent  matters,  to  a  very  great  ma- 
jority  of  voices,  in  fbe  GfinoraifrAffembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland*  to  <jbnoii\  sHj  .g.^h^^u  bnr  ^  ; 

To  defend  the  peculiar  te*net»iof  tfcefc  fedarics/is  the  objeft 

the  followiflg 

advertifeinent  by  ^Kev.,  Mr.. W  augh,^  and  (be 

Rev.' Mr.  Eafton ^  -,0 

'The' revival  of  religion,  of  lat^yeawAin  many  parts  of  England 
aad  Wales,  has  ^filled  the  hearts  of  )good;  men  with  gladnefs;' and 
their  lip  with  praife.  The  dodrines  of  the.  gofpel  are*  publiihed  is 
thcir'pnmitive'purlty,  by  minlfters  of  the  various  denominations  into 
which  the  great  family  of  Cbrift  is  divided, .  In  many  iii(lances,[tle 
moll  (atisfy  ing  evidence  is  given,  that  they  are  preached  *  withtte 
•  Holy  Ghoft  fent  down  from  heaven-*  To  the  external  order  of 
the  gofpcl  church,  however^  lefs  attention  has  *  been  naid  by  tkc 
friends  of  evangelical  doftrine,  than  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft 
merits-  Many  put  it  among  the  things  for  which  they  care  nothing. 
Others,  viewing  it  as  unfetued  in  the  feripture,  tamely  acquieiccni 
whatever  form  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  rulers  may  have  affumol 
for  the  nation.  It  is  thc‘defign  of  the  following  treatife'to  draw  ik 
attention  of  the  reader  to  what  the  Spirit  of  God,  fpeaking 
fctipiure,, fays  on  the  fubjed*  We  earneftly  requeft  of  all  the  lov’e» 
of.  iruthf  a*  calm  and  difpaffionate  perufal  of  the  evidence  produced. 
Cai^did  men  will  not  fulfer  their  minds  to  be  warped  by  prejudice.* 
nor  let  the  friends  of  the  gqfpel  be  di^ufted  at  the  namc^  of  prei^” 
te^,  becaiifc  fbroc^i^n  of  high  reputation  in  the  philofopbici! 


] 


I 
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worUf  wbo  arc  denominated  prefl>yterians,  /  have^  brought  In  damu-< 

•  able  herefles,  denying*  the  aeity  and  atonement  of  *  the  Lord  that, 

I  bought  diem,  and  by  reafon  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  hath  been 
<  evil  fpoken  of.*  It  will ’appear,  from  the  following  treatife,  how 
^jpplly  this  form*  of  government  is  calculated  to  preferve  both  pa 
riiy  of  doftrine,  and  regularity^f  pradficc,  where  it  is  fully  adopted^ 
Icis  well  known,  however,  that,  in  mod  parts  of  England,  prefbytery 
exi&i  only  in  name ;  its  regular  fubordinaiion  either  unknown,  ormot^ 
acknovvledged.  IS or  let  it  be  Tuppofed  that  a  civil  edablKhmcht  is 
Dtccfliry  to^  give  to  it  full  tone  and  energy.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
prciyterian  churches  in  North  America,  we  know  that  prefbyt-<;r)r 
hath  exited  in  its  full  vigour,  and  produced  the  fruits  of  purity  and 
peace  in ’the  S^ceffion  Church  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  rnore 
than  half  a  century^  where  it  has  received  no  countenance  from  the 
laic.  A  fettled  conviftion  of  its  fcriptural  origin,  and  a  mind  duly 
bflucnced  by  God’s  authority,  are  all  that  are  neceffary  to  carry  it 
intoeffeft.  Civil  fanftions  are  bond^  metcly  artificial,  and  by  fome 
^  even  deemed  unfuitable  tW^khe  fpiHtdai  ’Mature  of  the  gofpcl 
torch.  ’  •  . 

I  ^  That  the  republicadoniof  ihii:ueaii{2  may  be  the  means  of  re* 
tlaticg,  ftrebgthening,  and  uniting,  the  friends  of  truth  and  of  or* 
Ecr,  is  the  earneft  prayer  of  the  ^  nciluDoq  31 ) 

I  The  reader,  froni*  the ’did 

fcifhmg  tenets  of  the  feceders’  (tVu^,'*^enume,^  rj^id  Ter^^ 
■ncorrupted  b.y  luxury  and  philofophy),  will  pVc  nibly  fuppofe 
■ut  we  are  not  partial  towards,  this  Ldly*'fbriousi( 
wice,tbowever,  to  fay,  that  this  Humble  Aittmpiy  &cc.  is  wfittea 
■laipirit  of  moderatipn  and  meeknefs^  and  diiplays  an  intimate/ 
■cquaintancc  with  the  facred  feriptures,  the  otrgtnals^as  well  as 
inflations,  and  alfo  with  ecclefiaftical  .hittot'y!  ’  A  preface, 
fcttenin  the  fame  fpirit,^  is  prefixed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pattifoii, 
■ewj^OTfonnefly,  receding  miniiler  at  Edinburgh. 

B  lt  may  ferye  to  convey^ to  our  readers,  in  a  few  words,  an  idea 
■  Coders,  to  pbferve,  that  .they  are  very  fond, .like  all  fa- 
applyii^to  themfelves  pafTages  in  the  prophetical  wriu 
Old  Teftament.  There  is  a  paflagejn  fome  of  the 
B^^fo  this  purpofe,  that  ^  altbough^iiVaeliwere  as  the  fand. 
iWfjtbe  fea,*  a  remnant  [only]  (hall  be  fayed.^f)r -Hence  they  afw 
Bijtoicall  themfelves  ‘  the  witneffing  remnanft—witncfling  and^^ 
wt^lng  pgamft  the  errors  and  corrdptibns'of  thechurch;— 
J^^are^greatly  delighted  with  the  privilege!  heftowed,’ 

the' people  of  Ffanccj  of  elefitiiig  them  own  mmirtefs^; 
WWit^n^iTpofed,  on  thaf  atedunt,  to  at,  and  apoibgifi; 
ynibtfae  airocitigs  'of  thr  French'reTOldTton. - - 7; 

™  I  ,3il  Jlum  ^  gfii  irlguso  n  j  jn  W 

«  3nivih  to  omit  loHw 

uBdj'lo'looi  sm  moil  b^jba^hSi  Lii*  Id  bsinisq  .vid  ^  ?  .m'l  t  ni* 

3dt'L  ^-  -  '1  - 


.mi  t  m 

'A^LTri 
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Art.  XXV;  Ah  Attmpt  to  rtnder  the-  Pronrniiiattan  'of. 

Enelijh  Language  more  eafy  to  Foreigners’,  being  the  AbridrmM 
*  / _ it/^L  4,.  L.  tn _ jyi/. _ 


tntroduced,^  arranged^  and  divided  in  fucb  a  Manner^  as  tof^ 
:Jo  its  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  to  a  few  general  Ruk, 
ex^j  To  which  is  addedy  an  Alphabetical  tndexy  pointing  out  the  PIq!, 

^  t  TMT  f  11^  _  n  •-!  M  * 


each  JVord.  By  fvilliam  Smith,  A.  M.  pp.;390,  8»o. 
Dllly.  London,  i795*”“On  the  Oppofite  is  the  fame  Title 

•  .1  T!*  ^i_  r_ _ _ i.i_*  1  •« 


in  the  French  Language;  and  this*  Method  of  giving  tic 
Work  in  Englifli  and-  French J  is  follow^  throughout  tic 
whole  of  this  Work*'  -  -  *  . 


4  mJt  ^  * 


•^HE  au&or  fays^  In ‘an  adrerti^^nt, 


«  The  following  vyot^.jtly^  r^ujjt  of^ touch  labouf  and  longq*. 
ncnce,/inay.  be^cm|>l9yi^y  toC^w^y^l^th.  hy  foregncri  and  oi- 
lives,  as  a  remedy  agahift  alf  infoecfiments  jn  <pecd»  ;^fince  it  e.4i' 
bits,  in  a  natural  and  regular  gradation,  all  the  fouAds  of'the  EngS” 
language,  from  their  iiMA  'hmpie  to  tluir  xnoA  mingled  form 
compohtion.  B 

]?  iV '-vlt  ia  ^iro  prefuned,-  that  it  will^be  thd|beft  afliftaht  hitherto  pra» 
r.  ducedt^  for  all  thofe  who  wi(h  to-compofo  it)  rhyme;  foeing  theysS 
heten^d  every.. itford,  and  evervjcombination  of  iyUables,  wUefl 
.  r^hymerexaAlv  with  each  other,  -  orbught  together,  and.prierentedS 
one  view,  although '.their  fpcflingmay  be  different.^'-:  j,  -i  ;  j.i;  W 

■  r  roi  CT-Lii"i  ■  I 

Let  us  nrther  hear  the. author  in  his  preface :  i.',  v  slfic  B  ( 


'.ill 


i  ^  *^a 


lately  ( 

Piaurc 


lla'Iili 


’  'mutual  guides;  ana  l  mull  do  hiiti  thejuftirt  to  fay, 'th^t,  as  fail 
^  I  have  examined  and  underflood  his  method,  1  think  it  perfedVin's 
'kind.  But  the  plan  which  he  hath  adopted  is  attended  with'i  ^4 
^  inconyeniency.  By  a  total  change  in  the  orthography ‘of 
''  guage,  foreigners  Catmot^be'  taught  toj,  fpell,  at  the 'fame  '  tripe  6 
*'  are  taught  to  read ;  and  when  they  are  perfectly  InftfuAed  in'| 
"  meth^,  and  can  readily  make  ufe  of  his  books,  they  wilf^be  i 

_ r,.! _ '  .LJ  J  J  J--.  ^*1 _ 1’* 


neither  to  read*  nor  to  uhderftand,  any  other  work  fn  our  riftgusg^ 
*  On  both  thefe  accountri*was  willing  to  turn  mv  thouehui 


^  «  On  both  thefe  accounts  I  lyas  willing  to  turn  my  thoughu 

^  Other  channels.  -  To  my  great  niortification  IToon  pfertrivdd;  6 
\  fijrflkient  number  bfgoM^tUles  cottfd  tiot  be-col!eSdd  to 
^  necelTary  purpofe.  With  regard  to  many  which  had  been  prop 


0 


...'ijisiL 't)!  ofnv*l  io  ^TOiriiLq  / 

•  ‘.t  t.M'*  JaWfi’-WypAftP..  a  ju..) 


with  ufing,  the  freedom  to  fay  vve,4.0‘J^ot,  I  apprehendj 
(in  Efi^^  individually  in  the  fadie  rn^injner.as  the 
t, French  do  their  word  out  (yes)  ;*  .as  often  as  I  did  fo  I  foi'ud  myfelf 


m 
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by  others,  and  even  fome  which  I  myfelf  highly  prized  at  firft,  I 
found  afterwards  thatahe  exceptions  were  almuft  as  mimerous  as  the 

<  ^Thcrc,  arc,  however,  a  few  that  deferve  to  be  treafursd.  ,up  in 
th^  memory  ^  and  which,  with  other  afiiilants,  might,  1  thought,  in 
thciffHC,  lead’ to  a  more  accurate  dircApry  than  any.  yet  propofed^ 
Of  tneie  rules  IVas  willing  to  avail  myfelf,  wherever  they  could  be 
found'wlthout  Exceptions.  I  had  no  objedlion  allb  to  make  an  in- 
diferiniihate  ofe  of  both  the  Roman  and  Italic  alphabets,  to  point  out 
when  the  vowd  letters  are  founded  or  mute;  and  to  fuppiy  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  confonant  marks.  But  to  a  certain  arrangement  pf  the 
words  in  the  language,  and  a  proper  divifion  of  them  into  their  com- 
pcwntiparts,  or  fyllables,  1  was  uniformly  perfuaded  1  fcould  be 
chiefty  indebted  for  afiy  fuperior  fuccefs  I  might  have.'  For  this  pur- 
pofe  many  plans  were,  from  time  to  time,*  eagerly  adopted  by  me, 
and  aftera  fufHcient  trial,  from  neceffity,  as  reludtarAly  given  op; 
and  this  happened,  not  merely  from  our^  vowel  marks  .being  fome- 
tlmes  long  and  fometimes  mort  in  the  very  fame  pofition;  but  from 
their  as, often  reprefenting  fimple  vowels.  Such  an  ir- 

regidarity  is,  I  belie vc,*'pecmi^lb^ouftphgue,  and  conftitotes  one.  of 
the  greateft  difficulties  in  a  wstV Edward  the  acquifidoa  of 

inil  pronunciation  of  V  " 

:  ,iiOiJ£bci;^  liilug'.i  Lfii  .1  1.  . . 

..  li.  >  *  J  ^ 

fttry,  Mr^' Nare^dlfn/EenrUki  a'li^  cren  Mr.  Walker 
j  hlinfelft  although  be  admits  ietpiog  arvd  among  the  ^number 

of  his  ^phrthongsi  all  kgree  thac'-w  andyj  whfen,ihey  begin  wordr 
^cr  fyttiWci.  mud  be  Oonfonants. »  I  profeft  to*fahge.  myi'elf  upoit 
I  the  fide  of  thefe' latter  gEntleinEP*  and  ' would ■'now^^fubmit  to  ihe 
I  tonfideration  of  the  Ctindid  and  difeerning  reader  (he  followinff 
I  obfcrvations.  *  . ;  »  *  ^  . 


^ci^fled’by  my  French  mailer  at  Paris.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Word  the  CO  is  diilinftly  heard  f  but,  in  our  "w-r,  the  under  dip 
a  little  higher,' ajnd.  this  pofition  pf  the  mouth  (fo  rapidly 
jyltli^.the  pofition  that  produces  Vr.j^  ^atjhe  fin't  articulation 
^■pi^akys,J.n\every  refpefl,  of  the^h^ture'^pf  j^,.^ooibriai)t;  ♦for 

pe  remembered,  that  the  very  cfiencebf  a  cp.nfonantHes  in  tfiis, 
is  pronounced,  as  it  were,' intlantarje^puny,  and  cannot  ^e 
ijjpon  a  moment,  without  hurting  its’haturc/  i  . 


;j|5^V^ng-m^ert  arc  ap  to  lUiink  that  there  is  nothing  of^fo 
WS^i»portance:.us  drawing;^  i  idai^cipjg-fmafters  hold.^^^ry 
qoiq  aoxi  bi.  1  >L*idv/  yr‘i.*n  M  xijIV;  accompliikniKeQC 


^  ^  A  painter,  of  fdme  reputation,  now  living,  fays  of  Thomfon^t 
chat  it  is  a-  bo^^oM^'  fbf^  ^nothing ;  as  it  is  impoflible,  he 

fays, 


m 


3^4  7^^  Prompter. 

accomplifhment  as  nothing  in  conriparifon  of  dancing ;  playeri 
are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  whole  compafs  of  life  and  knowledge  is 
to  be  found  in  the  theatre :  but  it  is,  perhaps,  a  degree  of  felf. 
importance  and  contraflion  of  foul,  beyond  all  this,  in  a  fchool* 
matter  to  write  fo  large  a  volume,  and  to  go  on  with  the  writing 
of  other  three,  on  pronunciation  ;  which,  after  all,  is  not  to  be 
acquired  but  by  the  ear,  and  a  natural  principle  of  imitation.-— 
Mr.  Smith,  we  underftand,  is  a  Scotch  highlander ! ! 


Art.  XXVI.  The  Prompter  \  political  and  Moral.  In  Effaysy 
Charaetersj  and  Anecdotes,  pp.  36.  8vo.  6d#  Parfons.  Lon¬ 
don,  1795. 

INTRODUCTION. 

•  ^ONFUClUS,  a  Chinefe  philofopher,  had  the  misfortune  to 
live  in  times  whcA  rebelUonV  war,  and  tumults,  raged  through* 
out  the  empire.  Men  had  no  time. to  his  philomphy.  Some 

philofophers  rufticated  themfelves  inlfo  th6  mountains  and  deferts,  as 
the  only  place  where  hapbtriefsfcpuld^beTound,  and  would  have  per- 
fuaded  Confucius  to  haWfolloVWd 

‘  But  I  am  a  man,*' fold VCdrifiicius^  cannot  exclude  myfelf 

from  the  fociety  of  meh,  and  Cbnfbri  with  beads.  Bad  as  the  times 
are,  1  (hall  do  all  I  caA^tdl^lhduec,  mfen^^  virtue,  for  in  virtue  are  all 
things ;  and  if  mankind  Wijulcl’  but  pnCe  embrace  it,. and  fubmit  them¬ 
felves  10  its  dilci^ihe  and  faw^l  tfi‘6y^  would  not  want  me  or  any  body 
clfe  to  inftrud  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  firft  to  perfed 
himfelf,  and  then  to  perfeft  others^  Human  nature  (faid  he)  came 
to  us  fronni  heaven  pure  and  perfeft;  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  igno¬ 
rance^  the  paflions,  and  evil  examples,  have  corrupted  it.  ^  All  con- 
fids  in  reftoring  it  to  its  primitive  beauty and  to  be'perfed,  wc 
mutt  reafeend  to  that  point  from  which  we  have  fallen.  Obey  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  follow  the  orders  of  Him  who  governs  it.  Love  your 
neighbour  as  you rfclf;  let  your  reafon,  and  not  your  fenfes,  be  the 
rule  of  your  conduft ;  for  reafon  will  teach  you  to  think  wifely,  w 
fpeak  prudently,  and  to  behave  yourfclf  w'orthily  upon  all  occafions.* 

*  He  who  treats  of  political  or  moral  fubjefts,  (hould  keep  his  eyes 
perpctoally  fixed  on  pradlical  utility.  If  it  be  riot  employed  to  ex¬ 
tend*  the  influence  of  wholcfome  truth,  and  to  promote  the  accoa- 
pfiihment  of  falutary  defign,  it  is  worfe  than  nothing.* 

^  ^ 

In  this  little  work,  or  colie£li6n,  or  whatever  it  may  be  calH 
though  not  the  production  of  a  mind  much  cultivated,  there 
with  fome  prejudices  of  a  political  kind,  not  a  little  of  good- 
fenfe  and  obfervation.  ^  j. 

fays,  Tor  a  painter  to  paiat^what  he  writes.  We  could  mention  hu 
name;  and  doubt  not,  fuclT  is  the  felf-conceit  of  the  man,  and  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance  beyond  his  own  art,  but  he  would  be  proud  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  this  fentimrat.  He  never  reads  any  book ;  books, 
fays,  arc  good  for  nothing. 

Art* 


AftT.xxyii:^  'A  new  ^Syjfem  of  Stenography^  or  Short-hand^ 
Perfons  of  all  Cdpadties  may  make  themfelves  perfect 
mdifrs  of  that  ufeful  and  elegant  Art  in  q  much  Jhorter  Time 
.  iny  other  'Treatife  ever  publijhed.  Particularly  rr- 
comm(nded  io  Gentlemen  bringing  up  for  the  Bar\  the  Senate^  ^ 
the  Church,  pp.  8.  8vo.  2s.  With  a  Table  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  joining  the  jChara^lefs.  -Jordan,  No.  i66,  Fle^U 
Street.  London,  1795. 

/Vi  A  . '  P  .R  E  F  A  C  £•  / 

^  iT  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  true,  that  (hort  hand  writings  though 
^  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ufeful,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
mod  genteel,  branches  of  learning,  Ihould  be  the  leaft  known.  There 
arccprtainly  many  argumeints  that  may  be  brought  forward  to  explaid . 
tke  rei^pn  of  it ;  out  nohe^p^ar  to  me  fo  {triking,  as  the  great  length 
to  whicn  writers  on  the  lubject  ge^^erally  Extend  their  treatifes ;  which, 
when  a  perfon  takes  in  his  ha^djwi.th^^a  view  of  leaVningi  ferve  only 
to  perplex  him,  and  th^  f^th^r^h^e  thiem,  the  more*  he  is 

puzzled.  He  therefore,  very  hXtttr2^1y>,,%X^X^bm  down,  dcfpairlng 
ofever^being  able  to  make^  himre)fj^after^.o^|j^^complicated  an  art. 

I  '  Thefe  objedlions  ,I  bJtyhyeha^avj^^u^eil  to  ^obviate,  as  much  ai 
jpoflible,’*  *in  the  folio  vr  ing  vyoj:k^  by^im'a^  only  "of  fuch 

Icbara&ers  and  words  as  are  ^bliplutely.  f  /^nd  leaving  out  all 

[the  fuperduous  ones,  which  tend  father  to'pQrpjex^thaU  to  iuflrufl  the 
leaner.*  r.  •  'r  * 


Although  tke  author  of  this  fyfteiTLof  ftenograpby  cannot,  as 
ippeirsfrom  the  title-page,  write  Englifli  grammatically  in  the 
:ommon  alphabet,  we  do  not  hedtate  to  alErm,  that  this  is  the 
x(r,  becaufe  the  eafieif,  fyfteni  of  fhort-hand,  that  has  at  any 
iifuc  come  under  oitr  obiefvatiohr 


RT.  XXVIII.  Confuleration%  on  the  Practicability  and  Advan-^ 
a  more  fpeedy  Communication  between  Great  Britain  and 
PoJfeJJions  in  India  \  with  the  i  Outline  of  a  Plan  for^  the^ 
mire  ready  Conveyance  of  Intelligence  ovenxLandi  by  the  H^ay  of 
Suez\  and  an  Appendix^  containing  h^ruCtiont  for  Travellers 
by  different  Routes^  in  Europe i  as  'well  as  Ajta.  By 
\^fi^Taflor.f  Efqi  Captain  in  the  Honourable  Company's  Mili^ 
Aoy  Efiabiifidrunt  ct  Bombay itv  pp.  84*.  4to.  4s.  fewed^ 
Murray  and  Highley^  Fleet-Street.  London^  ^795* 


riCAL  experience  bf  the  difficulties  and  delays  which 
!e  the  conveyance  of  intelligence"  by  the  way  of  Buflbiraj^ 
Ja^taSn^^ayioi^.to'  confide  wlicAer  a  more  cHgibte 

roiiia 
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3o6  Taylor’^  Conftderatlom  on  the  PraSitcahUiijy 

route  might  not  be  adopted,  for  the  intercourfe  over  land  be* 
tween  Great  Britain  and  India.  In  Auguft  1789  he  made  the 
journey  from  England  to  Bombay,  by  the  Great  Defert,  in  charge 
of  the  Company’s  difpatches.  With  every  exertion,  on  his  part, 
to  expedite  the  journey,  fuch  were  the  unavoidable  procraftina. 
tions  he  had  to  encounter,  that  it  required  fix  months  to  com. 
pletc  it.  In  a  note  annexed  he  (hews  the  nature  of  thefc  delaj’s. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  India,  and  while  the  impreffion  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  journey  by  Buffora  was  recent,  he  drew  up 
fome  ‘  Confiderations  on  the  Propriety  and  Prafticability  of 
fending  Difpatches  to  India  by  tbe  Way  of  Suez,  and  from 
India  by  the  fame  Route  ;*  which  Confiderations  were  prefented 
to  Major-General  Abercromby,  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  ac. 
companied  by  an  offer  to  make  the  attempt  in  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  cruizers,  and  to  truft  to  the  liberality  of  the  Court  of 
Dirc£lors  for  reimburfernent,  ftiould  the  event  juftify  the  ex. 
peftation  he  had  formj^d.  General  Abercromby  accepted  the 
propofal,  and  an  armed  velTel  belonging  to  the  Company  m 
detained  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  from  Nov.  1790  till  the  lOth 
of  Feb.  17915  for  the^xprefs  purpofe^f  conveying  the  Cap- 
tain,  with  public  ^<li^atch^s,*tb^  Suez.  It  unfortunately  bap- 

5)ened,  however,  that  no  event  occurfcd  in  that  interval,  of 
iifficient  importance  to  requ^e  partiqular  difpatch,  and  the 
feafori  having  elapfed,  ^  the  idea  was  at  that  time  given  up. 
Captain  Taylor  clearly  fhews  that  the  route  to  and  from  Indu 
..wough  Egypt  is  preferable,  in'  refpef);  of  both  humanity  and 
^policy,  to  that  by  Buffora ;  and  that  the  eftabli(hment  of  a  r;,. 
gular  poll,  by  that  route,  between  London  and  Bombay,  would 
be  equally  conducive  to  the  iriterefts  of  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  firitilh  government  and  nation  in  general. —  Ty 
plan  of  a  communication  between  Great  Britain 'and  the  Eali 
Indies,  which  he  lays  down,  appears  to  us  to  be  plain  and  pfac< 
ticable.  And,  in  this  opinion,  we  are  fupported  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  General  Abercromby,  Colonel  Capper,  whofe  excel¬ 
lent  obfervations  on  the  palLge  to  India  are  wdl  an< 

other  good  judges  of  the  fubject. 

iWe  hope  that  this  bulinefs  will  ferioufly  attraft  tbe  roti^< 
government,  or- the  Eaft  India  Company^  the  more  effcciil 
that^  by  the  eftablilhment  of  a  regular  poll  between  Britainifl 
India,  they  would  not  be  lofers,  but  certainly  gainers;  211 
would  even  be  free  from  all  riik,  according  to  Captain  Taylor 
plan,  in  making  the  experiment.  The  tradl  before  us,  ^ 
particularly  the  inftruflions  to  travellers,  will  not  appear  unit 
terefting  to  any  reader  of  common  information,  inielligci^'^ 
:ind  curiolity ;  but  the  inftrudiqns  will  no  doubt  be  particub' 
f  rnfterefting  to  gentlemen  who  wifti  or  intend  to  travel  over 

V.  .  . 
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Art.  XXIX.  A  compendious  Geographical  and  Hijlorical  Gram» 

‘  marj  exhibiting  a  brief  Survey  of  the  Terraqueous  Globe  and 
•  jhewing  the  Situation^  Extent^  Boundaries^  and  Diviftonsj  of 
*  'the  various  Countries  \  their  Chief  TownSj^^Mountains^  Rivers^ 
^^'ClimateSj  and  Produ^ions ;  their  Government^  Revenues^,  Com* 

‘  'mtrce^  and  their  Sea  and  Land  Forces :  likewife  the  Relizion^ 
Language^  Literature^  CuJfomSy  and  Manners^  of  the  refpe^ive 
Inhabitants  of  the  different  Nations^  And  edfo  a  concife  riew  of 
the  political  Hijiory  &f  the  fever  al  Empires  y  Kingdoms  y  and  States. 
EmbelUJhed  with  Maps,  ppl  404.  l2mo.  Peacock,  Salifbury* 
Square.  London,  17QC.  *  ,  , 

'  INTRODUCTrON. 

vaft  number  of  publications  on  tHe  fcience  of  geography 
^  already  put  forthj  may  perhaps  caufe  fome  pcrfons  to'  think 
that  there  is  no  occaiion  to  multiply  them.  But  thi^  mud  be  an  tt* 
roneoas  principle,  fince  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  always  in  a^dRte 
of  fluAuation,  infomuch  that  the  government  and  laws  of  nations 
are  ever  undergoing  fome  alteration,  and  even*  the  countries  them* 
feWes  changing  their  mailers ;  fo  great  is  the  mutability  of  human 
things.  As  changes  happen,  or  alterations  take  place,  thefe  alter* 
itions  and  changes  ought  to  be  publifhed  for  the  information  and  in* 
iirndion  of  manlcind ;  <and  no  way  is  fo  proper  as  that  in  which  bre« 
vlty  and  clearnefs  are  the  avowed  principles  of  the  work.’ 


%  .■ 


i-i 

I  ■ 

i.1  ^ 


I  ^  I'V 


TWs  reafonlng  is  fatisfa£tory.  .  The  principle  of  the  editor 
^juft;  and  he  has  executed  his  defign  of  bringing  down  the 
^  ai|d.  the  pplitical  hiftory  of  e.mpires>  kingdoms,  and  dates, 
the  lateft  revolutions,  in  a  perfpicuous,  concife,  and  proper 


A  compendleus  Geographical  and  Hifiorical  Grammar.  30V 

t)etween  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Britain,  or  any  part  of  £urope.»« 
Captain  Taylor  is  a  well-infbrmed,  minute,  and  faithful  guide 
and  fatisfies  the  traveller  on  all  the  points  concerning  which  he 
niay  naturally  widi  to  be  informed. 


3o8 


Perns  i  eentaimng  yokn  the  Baptlji^  t^e. 


Art.  XXX.  Poems:  containing  John^he  Baptijii  Sir  Malcolm 

and  Alloy  a  Talcy  *  ‘  ' 

\yi  ;r  i  ■' 

Shelving  to  all  the  World 

What  Woman* s  Love  can  do\  ’ 

tf^ar  a  Fragment  \  with  a  Monody  to  ^ohn  Herder fon ;  and  a 
Sketch  oj  his  Charadler.  pp.  1*22.  i2mo,  3s.  6d.  Robinfons, 
London,  J795»  ^  m  ^  *c;  /\ 


^T^HE  author lof  tbefc  poems  poffefles  very  good  moral  prln- 
ciples,  and  great  fenfibility  and  focial  fympathv  of  difpoli- 
tion ;  qualities  which  are  eflential,  and  indeed  among  the  chief 
requifites  in  a  poet.  But  every  genius  is  not  equally  adapted 
to  every  fpecies  of  poetry*  It  is  in  the  talc  of -Sir  Malcolm 
and  Alla,  breathing  honour^  ‘humanity,  love,  and  tender  com- 
padion,  that  the  author  iofi  thei^  pieces  appears  to  the  beft  ad¬ 
vantage.  ^  A  young-  Sco(ttUb%cbief^  rcdupated  and  infpired  with 
fentiments  of  virtuei  attd.honQur,  merits  and*  obtains  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Alla,  the  g^ry  of  heri.fex,ofor -accomplifhments  of 
both  perfon  and.tnind.  Qn  the  fecond  day  after  his  wedding 
.he  15  calM  oil,''  fey  Robert  ^uce*^  to  lead. forth  a 

Scottifli  ajkioft  l^h  Englifti  ar^  that  had  invaded  Scotland, 
xinder  JKing  Edwaj[<l.^ .  Aik  ^idilluades  him,  in  the '  moft  ten- 
def  and  patHetic  manneV,  ^from^  going  to  the^fieH  of  battle. 
A  conteft  naturally  enfiies  in  the  mind  of  Alla  between 'love 
and  honour: 


Ji.Mi  lU’ 


1  .* 


Quoth  Alla,  *  If  prefiding  Hekven'  " 

(‘  Tho*  well  Lknow  thy  might)  ’  ;  ■  '  ■ 

•  Sir  Malcolm  brave  fliould'doom  to  faH,' 

'  ‘  Amid  the  raging  fight ; 

•  The  world,  with  every  charm  it  yields, 

‘  Could  not  difpci  my  woe:  ' 

‘  Forgive  the  frailty  of  the  heart, ' 

*  That  cannot  let  thee  go.* 

•  The*  cheer’d  tb  find,*  the  Knight  reply ’d> 

Such  love  thy  bofom  warm  *;  -  ' 

‘  Tho’  hard  the  conflidl  in  my  breaft,  • 

*  1  mull  outbrave  the^ilorm.*  , 

From  the  trembling  fair  he  biirfts  impetuous  for  the  fight: 

i*  ill  j  ^  f  * 

And  thus  (he  moan’d  her.  lonely  lolMov'jCj 
'  If  in  the  contell  he, 

•  Of  all  mankind  I 

*  Should  forely  wounded  be 


I 


Pijfms;  containing  yohn  the  Bapti/}^ 

•  No  Alla  near,  his  wants  to  afk, 

»Vv  And  foft  endearment  blend, 

•  With  every  ruthlefs  pang  that  needs 
*  The  folace  of  a  friend, 

•  Perhaps  the  hand  of’death  may  feizc, 

‘  Amid  the  battle  fore, 

VA  v'.  /  Nor  1  with  joy  unfpeakable  .  ''  ' 

.yhii  jc  ;!-  *  Behold  ^Sir  Malcolm  more. 

•  And  can  my  heart  its  lord  refign 
^  To  war’s  untimely  death? 

M  j  And  not  affection  fervent, glow 
<Dqlib  To  foothjhis  parting  breath? 

»:  1  <  j  5j|.  Malcolm  fly.  .• 

t  “  c  can  I' brook*  delay  ;  ;  ; 

•iciUi  "  t  It  is  but  danger  to  depart#M:^  i. 

:: ‘j  1  <  ‘  And ^  certain -death I  to  l\^y^  il  ^  : 


* '  *  The  torch  of  lox^fe  ftaB^rght  itte^on, 

’>v;  ,  4  "Pq  trace  the 

iai  jiP  €  A ffedion ’s  zeal  sendee  mihe/arm»'i)^v* 

.  4  Xhe  warriot*«  lance  tor  vvrelA.’  ori)  ,  :  ;  ^ 

jt  InovT  nO  .  .bn^^  r  ^  . 

^She  meets  the.  bcottilh^aripy  before  the  yiftonous 

Engliflh.  Mounted  on.  ^  (he  rallies  her 

countrymen.  Who,  injtheir^.  turn,  piu  to  ^Ight  thtf  EngHA^  and 

glye  Sir  Malcolm,  a  prifoner  ^with  Kling  Edwiird,  an;opportu- 

^lity  of, making  his'efcape;^  V.'.  /  ^  ^  ' 


•  *  Scared  had  his  eye,  with  fond  furprife. 
Diffus’d  a. darting  ray,  .  ^ 

When  Alla  at  Sir  Malcolm’s  feet  |  r  ^  ' 
In  fpcechlefs  tfanfport  lay,  .  ^  '  ‘  1 

^  And  art  thou  (he/  the  Knight  exclaim’d, 
^  To  whom  I  owe  my  life  ?  ^ 

*  And  art  thou,  as  thou  feem’ft  to  be,  ; 

'  «  Truly  my  loving  wife?’  ^ 

When  thus  the  rifing  fair  one  fpoke:  ^ 

*iFrom  thefe  thy  life  receive,  ,  ^  , 

*  But  that  1  am  thy  loving  wife, 

^  ‘  Full  faithfully  believe/  1  , 

Cry’d  brave  Sir  Malcolm?  ^’^can'^my  foul 
irigfl  »di  *v^uch  crowded  tranfports  bear?  i  ^ 

*  Preferv’d  by  thee,  my  life  (hall  be  ' 

«  Devoted  to  thy  eare/— ~  m  . 

*  0  ■ ' 

And  thus  ’twiu.  fl)Ow,n  to  all  t)ie  world. 

What  woman  s. love  cao  Qo. ,  ,  -  ,  , 


L-;iv  .  ^ 


Ml 

^4. 


Sfi.i.'i’i’l 

P"|f‘ 

f 
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Poems  5  containing  John  ike  Bapi/Ji^ 


With  regard  to  the  poetical  eflay,  ^  John  thr  Baptist,* 
it  would  require  the  powers  of  a  Milton  to  raifc  the  human 
imagination  to  conceptions  of  the  prophet,  commiffioned  from 
on  high  to  announce  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  and  the  falvation  of  the  world.  Our  author  is 
not  equal  to  this  fublime  dcfign.  Yet  thcfe  are  better  verfcs 
than  any  we  meet  with  in  Cumberland’s  Calvary: 

^  When  Fame  had  rais’d  amid  th’  unictter’d  throng 
A  wi(h  to  hear  the  heaven-born  prophet’s  fong. 

Borne  o’er  the  fultry  glebe  and  pathlefs  wild. 

The  anxious  parent  and  the  wondering  child, 

Fiird  with  celcftial  zeal  he  wav’d  his  hand. 

And  thus  with  f(’k*mn  awe  addiefs’d  the  lift’ning  band* 

*  There  ftaridetivone  amongft  you,  yet  unknown. 

The  Eternal’s  Son,  and  partner  of  his  throne; 

Before  the  woild  was  fafhion’d  into  form. 

And  o’er  the  wat’ry' chaos  pafs’d  the 
.His  fecret  thought  the  ruthlefs  winds  obey. 

He  fpake  and  darknefs  brigbtea’d  into  day ; 

Afpiring  trees  from  ileril  clods  arife. 

And  Eden’s  riched  ft^tance  fills, the  (kies. 

,  V  The  heav'n-anointed  prophets  oft  have  told 
‘  /  atdiiiant,  favour’d  ages  ibould  unfold  ; 

This  is^that  age,  behold  falvation  nigh ! 

cv^yheart  rejoice,  let  every  tear  be  dry.^  , 


W  A  R;  A  Fragment. 


‘  This  is  the  worft  poem  in  this  little  colleilion,  except  the 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  John  Hendcrlbn :  yet  the  author,  in  a 
ver\^  good  preface,  in  which  he  difplays  found  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal,  as  well  as  literary  criticifm  ^.or  obfervation,  difeourfes  of 
this  only;  for,  if  he  introduces  Sir  Malcolm  and  Alla,  it  is 
only  incidentally.  But  we  arc  told  that  ‘  War,  a  Fragment, 
was  extracted  from  a  didadlic  poem  of  feme  extent,  on  ‘  Hap¬ 
piness;’  and  that,  ‘  if  ,the  fpecimen  given  (hould  be  approved 

*  of,  the  remainder  of  the  piece  will  probably  appear  in  a  fecoiid 

*  edition,!,  r  . 

In  this  poem  a  j^lt  tribute  of  praife  is  paid  to  the  Polifii  patriot 
and  hero  Kofciufko:  ,  ,  . 

.  **  •  *  •  .  *  St.  • . 

.  ^  Athid  the  btave,’  the-gen’rous,  and  the  pure,  i  ■*  . 
Thy  jiimc.,  Qhi^injur’d  patriot;  ihail  endure;  i 
Succeeding  ages  mourn  thy  haplefs  fate, 4^, 

_ And  loathe  the  mcro’ry  of  Imperial  Kate:  ^ 

A^  though,  to  gain  a  people,  e^ual  faws, 

fflvy  ^earykl  liihbs  a  clanking  fiecfer'drabr«,m:  >  i 

Y^t;  wh^t  fiifiaim  the  good  laan^  fuff'riag  bneaft,  ' 

Shall,  iho’  cndungcon’d,rgive  thy  ipkic  Uefk.’  v’  h 

Vi  There 
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There  is  fcarcely  any  reader,  we  prefame,  who  will  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  ludicroufnefs  of  ‘  Imperial  Kate^  and  how  dilTonant 
filch  levity  is  with  the  ferious  and  pathetic  tone  infpired  by  the 
charadler  and  fate  of  Kofciufko, 

■’  In  the  Monody  we  meet  frequently  with  laboured  ahd  un¬ 
natural  combinations  of  fancy,  very  unfuitable  to  an  elegiac 
ftrain,  and  frequently,  too,  with  cnildilh  and  filly  thoughts. 
Of  the  former  the  following  is  an  inftance ; 

*  I,  haply  I  (low  fcenes  of  earth,  retreat!) 

Am  doom'd  once  more  thy  honour^  form  to  meet; 

Behold  thee  (land  *  girt  in  a  fiarry  zone  *,* 

Where  wifdom  wells  beneath,  th’  Omnifcient’s  throne  ; 

And  thou  to  me  with  outftretch’d  arm  (halt  bring 

Neftar  ebullient  from  that  living  fpring.* 

Of  filly  conceptions,  this  is  an  example : 

*  So  vaft  a  mind  did  I  daVe  venture  near? 

O yes!  for  perfeft  love  excluded  fear/ 

But  our  author  hi mfelf  has  illuftrated* the  impotency  of  his 
Monody  by  the  fupertor  iWtereft  that  every  reader ^muft  feel  in 
his  profaic  (ketch  of  the  lift'5of,  Henderfon ;  a^r^at  and  a  good 
man,  not  more  exalted  above  (he  friaYs  cf  inanlund  by  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  intelleftual  powers,  than  happily  diftmgiiiflied  by 
the  philanthropy,  fimplicity,  and  meeknefs  of  his  difpofition. 


Art.’XXXI.  The  Mi^ndry'\  a  Poem.  To  which  are  fub^ 
joinedy  Hints  on  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  at  Home  and 
dbroad.  RefpeSlfully  inferibed  to  the  new  Mijftonary  Societies. 

'  pp.  3I6.  i2mo.  6d.  Button.  London,  1795. 

^HE  author  of  .this,  little  poem,  in  blank  verfe^  eafy  and 
^  ‘  energetic,  with  equal  dignity  and  truth,  maintains  the  fu- 
periojf  moral  excellence  and  true  heroifm,  of  the  fincefe  Chrif- 
tian  miffionary,  to  that  of  ‘  heroes,  ftatcfrhcn,  fbphifts,  and 
*  orators.’  The  miffionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  have,  in  fa£I,  in  many  infiances,  a£fed 
up  to  the  ideal  fiandard  of  excellence  held  up  in  dlts  little  poem. 
But  what  we  efteem  more  than  the  poem  is,  the  hints  with 
which  it  is  followed  :  *  .  .  -  . 


•  It  is  furely  impoffible  for  all  the  powers  oL geometry  to  calculate 
dimenfions  or  folid  matter  of  a  human  body  adorned  with  a  zone 
of  the  via  laftea,  or  other  zone  of  ftars%  * 

U  a.  *  Whoever 


3.1 1  ^he  MtJfiQnary\  a  Poem. 

‘..  Whoever  looks  around  upon  the  Chriftian  world,  and  obfervea 
the  /great  variety  of  abfurd  and  contradiQory  opinions  which  .prevail 
jn  It,  muft  turely,  if  he  pollefs  any  fenfibility,  drop  a  tear  over  the 
weaknefs  and  depravity  of  the  human  piind ;  yet  that  fpirit  of  party, 
which  more  or  lefs  infeds  every  feft,  has  been,  perhaps,  produftive 
of^:re  evil  than  any  of  tuofe  ridiculous  opinioivs. 

^  Fcols  and  tyrants,  for  many  centuries,  laboured  to  reduce  the 
rellg  ions  notions. of  mankind  to  the  ftandard  of  their  own ;  but  the 
world  fecras  at  lafl  futHcicntly  convinced  of  the  madnefs  of  the  at¬ 
tempt.  PerfeCi  unanimity  of  fentiment,  and  uniformity  ot  vyorlhip, 
are  by  no  means  neceffary  in  the  prefent  ftate,  and  wculd,  indeed,  pre¬ 
clude  the  errerclfc  of  virtues  of  more  importance — Chriftian  charity 
and  forbearance. 

‘  But  there  is  z  unity  of  far  more  confeguepce,  and  which  is  re¬ 
commended  in  the  ftrpngcft  terms  by  all  the  lacied  writers — a  unity  of 
heart,  fpirit,  and  defign  • — from  the  prevalence  of  which  thegreateif 
advantages  may  be.expcfted  to  true  religion.  » 

‘  1  will  explain  this  by  ab  inflaiice — that  particular  inftance  which 
led  to  the  refleftion.  It  feems  as  if  PfoVidence  was  exciting,  among 
different  denominations,  a  ipirit  df  laudable  emulation,  in  an  attempt 
for  a  wider  propagation  of  th^  goiJ>el4^wKich,  if  it  ftiould  fuccecd, 
may  produce  effefts  infinitelyt  better  than  ’the  reconciling  all  men  to 
one,  creed,  or  the. fajm  liturgy.;  ^and. probably  uiher  in  that  golden 
ago.of  Qhriftianity,  whUh  w^.'call  the  < 

‘  In  that  period,  I  believe  moft  parties  of  Chriftians  expeft  their 
qv/n  peculiar  fentiments  to  prevail;  but  perhaps  they  may  be  miftaken. 
Perhap«>aioro  gk)ry  may  redound  to  God  from  the  union  of  Chrif- 
tians  of  different  fentiments,  as  to  the  circumftantials  of  religion,  in 
the  grand  defign  of  promoting  his  glory,  the  falvation  of  mankind, 
.and  the  common  intcreft  of  Chriftianity,  while  they  continue  to  differ 
in  fmaller  points,  than  if  they  were  perfc&ly  of  the  fame  fentiments; 
indeed,**wcfe  they  once  united  in  affedtion  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  am 
perfuaded  their  differences  would  imperceptibly  melt  away ;  they 
would  gradually  approach  truth  and  each  other,  and  forget  their  par¬ 
ticular  interefts  in  that  of  Chrift.  Happy  day,  and  bleffed  the  men 
that  live  10  fee  it!  .V  •  • 

‘  Agreeable  .to  thefe  ideas.  It  has  been,  judicloufly  fuggefted,  that 
the  moft  likely  n^ans  to  fubferve  religion  would.be  for  each«party  to 
exert  itfelf  in  a  diftindl  attempt  to  forward  the  grand  defign  1 5 
which,  however,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  a  mutual  correfpondence 
and  godd  uiiderflanding  among  the  fevcral  denominations  which  agree 
ih  the  grand  truths  of  falvation  by  grace,  through  faith  in,  the 
Redeemer,  would  confiderably  Itrengihen  fuch  feparate  attempts.  To 
thofe,  indeed,  whp  Timplify  away  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  gofpcl, 
and  reduce  it  to  mere  theifm^  it  is  of  very  fmall  ebnfideration  winch 
fcheme  prevails.  ?  .  r  .r* 
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"  •  The  outlines  of  my  plan  arc  fimply  thcfe  :*^Sceing,  ih  the  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  among  us,  Epifcopalians,  Methodiih,  Baptids^ 
Independents,  Prefbyterians,  &c.  there  are  a  variety  of  SocUtiet/ 
inftituted  under  different  names,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
gofpel>  either  by  educating  ftudents,  fupportlng  minifters,  fending  out 
miffionaries,  erefting  chapels,  or  didributing  religious  books,  I  would 
jfuggcll,  that  from  thefe  might  be  formed  a  congrefs  of  delegates, .  un¬ 
der  fome  general  and  inoffenfive  term,  to  meet  occafionally,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  general  and  very  extertfive  correfpondence,  and  to  concur,  ’as 
far  as  might  be  confiftent  with  their  peculiar  ihftitutions,  in  promoting 
their  grand  leading  defign.  Of  this  the  new  miffionary  fociety,  if 
cHabliffied;  would  very  probably  form  a  branch.’ 


This  is  a  large  extract  from  fo  fmall  a  volume.  But  this  little 
volume  has  more  merit,  in  our  judgrheht,  both  intelle<Slual  and 
moral,  than  fome  ponderous  volumes  in  quarto  and  in  folio. 

The  author,  like  other  men^ of  genius,  ufually  found  in  con- 
junflion  with  a  warm  temperament  of^body,  may  be  too  fan- 
guine  in  his. hopes..  But^hj^.,yie:wSjfr^  ingenious,  liberal,  and 
comprehenfivc.  Nor  is  any  p}aa>  taj  t)ie  rejected  as  romantic, 
becaufe  it  is  out  of  the  Qpmmomr(w4;y provided  it  be  of  a  bene¬ 
ficial  tendency  and  pradticaWc.  o  By  contemplating  ideal  models 
pf  excellence,  the  mind  is  gradually  induced  to  imitate  and  adopt 
them.  ^  . 
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the  British  and  Austrians,  for  thefe  alone  now  re- 
main  of  the  confederacy,  this  has  been  a  month,  even  in  the 
preCsnt  -pertod  of  unfuccefsful  war,  full  of  difafter  and  danger. 
The  capture  of  fo  great  a  portion  of  the  Britifh  Med i terra 
ftcet,^ with  part  of  its  convoy;  the  defeat  of  the  expedition  to 
Britahny';  the  refufal  of  the  Dutch  commander  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  adnhit  the  landing  of  the  Britilh  troops ;  and  the 
prhgiyfs  of  the  French  in  Germany,  jorne|d  with  the  fcarcitv  and 
dsarntfs^of  provifions,^  continued  if  not  increafed,  notwithttandr 
ing  a  plentiful  harveft ;  excite  throughout  all  the  land  a  general 
^*^iety  and  "alarni.  :jrhis  glogm  was^  in  part,  and  for  a  time, 
brightened  up  by  a  new 

INSURRECTION  IN  PARIS,  ^  ^ 

®orc  dreadful  than  iny  of  thofe  which,  in  that  capital,  have  lately 
preceded  it,  and  that  thrc;itened  to  fome,  and  promifed  to  others, 
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the  difFufion  of  civil  ‘war  throughout  the  whole  kingdom :  but 
Ihat^tr'ifurreftion  has  been  quelled,  and  the’ hands  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  as  in  every  cafe  of  unfuccefsful  refiftance  to  govern- 
m^nt,  have  been .  thereby,  for  the  prefent,  ftfengthened.  Of 
this  wide  and  interefting  field,-  let  us  take,  according  to  our 
plan,  a  more  particular  furvey. 

It,  ^  H 


FRANCE. 


Certain  fcclions,  or  wards,  in  Paris,  to  the  number  of  fix  or 
feven,  animated  by  jcaloufy  and  rage  of  the  Convention,  whom 
they  confide  cd  as  t)rants,  determined  to  perpetuate  their  own 
power,  flew  to  arms,  and  attempicd  to  furr^nd,  overawe,  and 
control,,  tnat  aflembly.  I'he  .trov)ps  of  the  line  in  the  pay  of  the 
Convention,  and  arnaed  citizens  of  the  other  fc£lion$,  over¬ 
powered  the  infurgents,  after  a  couteft  continued,  with  feme 
intermiflions,  for  three  d^ys :  though  thefe  amounted,  it  is  faid, 
to  the  number  of  from  tw  enty  to  thiity  thoufand,  and  making  a 
defperate  ftand  in  the  .church  and  <fteeple  of  St.  Roche,  gave 
the.  Parifians,  and  otber^.coptijuous  rnunicipali\ics,  time  and 
opportunity  to  rally  arouiuf.rliem,  i^they  had  been  fo  inclined, 
and  to  complete  the  ^work  whic^jti)ey^  had  begun  with  fo  much 
courage.  ^ 

The  linqulries  qr  conje£luriBS  to  which  this  event  naturally 
lead,  divide  tlj^mfelves  into  two  heads.  Firft,  what  will  be  its 
immediate  ciFeci  on  the  cuuu(^s  which,  at  the  prefenc  moment, 
rule  France.  Secondly,  what  does  it  indicate  concerning  the 
prefent  temper  ?  and  what  prognoilicate  concerning  the  future 
defliny  of  the^French  nation? 

The  affairs  of,  the>  world  are  in  a  cenftant  (late  of  flu£buadon. 
Government  and  laws,  even  the  beft  eftablifhed,  are  ever  un¬ 
dergoing  fome  alteration  j  and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  for  the 
ftrmell  conflitutions,  to  fuffain  fuch  a  violent  Ihock,  without 
adopting  fome  innovation  adapted  to  the  unforefeen  emergency 
Much  more  difficult  it  is  to  meet  fuch  emergencies  with  laws 
unfan<3:ioned  by  the  authority  of  time,  cohtefted,  and  indeed 
cflablifhed  by  any  conftitution  formally  fettled.  The  majority  of 
the  prefent  Convcntion,’obtained  their  power  by  refiffing  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Robefpierre,  and  profeffing  principles  of  irit^eratioo, 
humanity  and  juftice. ,  Shall  th;y,  in  their  turn,  rule  by  terror' 
overawe  the  primary  afTemblies,  in  their  eleftions-of  reprefepta 
fives,  by  armed  force?  and  maflacre  thofe'eidzens  who  aded  on 
a  principle,  maintained  and  fupported  by  the  revolution  in  its 
very  origin,  that  infurredlon  was  a  privilege,  and,  in  fome  cafeS) 
even  the  duty  of  the  people  ?  But  if  e^mplcs  of  puniflimcnt 
are  not  to  be  made,  the  authority  of  the  Convention  is  over¬ 
turned.  In  thcic  circumftances  the  Convenrion  feem  to  ad  with 
tolerable  moderation  and  prudence.  I'hey  obferve  a  gradation 
in  the  punifhments  they  ihflidli  extending  pardon  and  immunity 
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ta.the^  mafs  of  the  infurgents,  and  commuting,  m  favour  of 
others,  capital  punilbrncnc  for  imprilonment  and  baniflbment* 
with  bopes  that,  in  better  times,  thcfe  too  may  be  revoked;  and 
fentcncing  to  (death  only  the.  chiefs  or  ringleaders  of  the  iiifur- 
re^tion.  But  will  pardon  and  immunity  to  the  fetSlions  that 
flood  forth,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  freemen,  fatisfy  the  generality  of  the  French  nation  ?  While 
thofe  fedtions  were  maintaining  a  conflidl  with  the  conventional 
troops  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  other  communes  near  Paris  were 
on  their  march  to  their  affitfance.  This  was,  in  fome  degree, 
fymptomatic  of  the  natioi>al  will.  Had  the  conteft  been  pro- 
longed,  who  knows  the  extent  of  the  fuccour  they  might  have 
received  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ?  As  to  the  congra- 
tiitations  that  flowed  in  upon  the  Convention,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  fedions,  they  would  have  come  in  equal  numbers,  and  with 
equal  expedition,  to  the  Parifians  if  they  had  been  triumphant. 

Buf  while  the  Convention  Ihew  'a  degree  of  good-fenfe  in 
their  treatment  of  the  feftlons,  they  feem  to  aim  a  deadly  blow 
atllbertyin  <heir  pfqfcription  of  all  journalifts,  not  on  their  fide, 
that  isj  perhaps,  not  in  their-fervice;  Can  any  two  circum- 
flances  be  more  cbarafteriftic'of  tyranny,  than  to  rule  by  itieans 
of  an  army,  and  to  deftroy  the  freedom  of  the  prefs?-  And 
fit;  what  (hall  be  faid?  It  docs  not  from  thence  certainly  ap¬ 
pear,'*  that  the  intentions  of  the  Convention'  are  tyrannical ;  for 
withoutTuch  ‘ftrctches  of  power;*  never  could  there  be,  in  fuch  a 
Mrrgdpm  as  France,  ind  nation  as  the  French j  any  fettlement 
of  'k  fegular'jgovernmcnt.  The  .Convention  are  very  careful  tt> 
keep  the  troops  of  the  line  in  good  humour,  by  keeping  up;  if 
n6t  iritt^a(ing,  iheit  pay,  by  the  number,'  in  proportion  to  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  affignats.  7'his  mode  of  ruling,  by  the  favour 
of  the  aVniy,-^is  precarious ;  as  is  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the. 
Re^rf  emperors  'arid  governors  of  provinces,  and  that  of  all 
defoots.  To^  reafon  from  analogies  of  this  kind,  with  any  de- 

Iof  pofitiveffefs,  would  be  abfurd.  There  is  a  very  wide  dif- 
indeed^  between  the  condition  "and’ circumftances  of  the 
ifemperors  and  other  defpots,  and  thofe  of  the  French 
^tnion ;  yet  vit  is  proper,  in  all  cafes;  to  have  regard  to 
itUde^'or  analogies.  It  is  thus  that  political;  as  well  as 
r  other  fcience,  goes  on  in  improvement;  by  marking  the' 
culato  in  which -things  agree;  and  thofe  in  which  they  are 
i^tf  The  prefent  j^int  in  queftion  will  furnifli  an  example,- 
the'gdneral  and  uniyerfal  nature'of  mart,  and  bodies  of  men, 
^y'theit^own^ power  and  interefti**  fn  this  the  French  ar* 
agree  efr^  coincide*  wHh  the  Roman  armies. 
It  aife  tKe*c&^f»ft^n<:e^,'  then,  that^oblige  us  to  conclude, 
thfe  French  ^ill^ltef  fell  themfelves  to  the  higheft  bidder,  as 
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the  armies  of  defpots  do  ?  Chiefly  thefe,  that  there  is  at  prefent 
iii  the  French  armies,  as  among  the  reft  of  the  nation,  an  ardent, 
and  even  fanatical  fpirit  of  liberty ;  and  that  the  troops  of  the 
line,  even  if  they  were  all  united^  could  never  think  of  afting 
againft  the  opinion  of  an’  armed  nation,'^  comprehending  their 
kindred,  friends,  and  all  the  charities  of  life.  What  iHen  is  the 
ufe  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  Roman  and  other  defpots  ?  It 
is  this :  if  the  fpirit  and  fanaticifm  of  liberty,  in  the  breafts  of 
Frenchmen,  fhould  fubfide,  and  the  warlike  fpirit  which  now 
predominates  be  exchanged  for  that  of  peaceful  purfuits — if  this 
peaceable  and  tame  order  of  affairs  fliould^be  reftored,  and  yet 
the  armies  in  the  pay  of  the  Convention  be  continued— then  the 
circumftances  of  diferimination  and  diftcrence  between  the 
French  and  the  Roman  armies  being  removed,  it  would  be  per- 
mitted  to  the  political  fpcciilator  to  conclude,  on  the  imrr\iitable 
principles  of  human  nature,  .that  the  French  armies  muft,  one 
day,  on  all  great .occalions,  preferlbe  daws  to  the  Convention, 
The  queftion  that  exclte$.:the:  gjreateff  inte/eft  and  curiofity,  re- 
fpeding  the  French^  at! ithp’  jirefent  jnon^^  is,  whether  the 
new  Ailcinbly,  foon  to  meet  (for  the  Convention  have  declared, 
that  the  Conftitution  is  accepted will  aflemble  in  Paris  or 


elfewhere?^  Of  the  ^impprtance  gf  this  alternative  we  hav« 
fpoken  m.our  laft  -number;^^  it  ^requires  not  any  il- 


luftration.  ^  ‘  *  ^  ^ 

.  A  more  important  queftion,'  but  not  fo  foon"to  be’  decided,  is, 


whether  the  French  conftitution,  accepted  and  enforced, ‘partly, 
perhaps  in  a  very  great  degree^’  by  the  point  of  the  baybrtet,*  will 
be  ftable  and  permanent ;  u  e.  not  evcrlaftin'g,  but  as  ftablfc  and 
permanent  as  other  ftates  and  kingdonis  ?— If  it  fhould,' hwo 
novelties  will  appear — a  free  government  eftablifhed  "chiefly  by 
a£ls  of  defpotifm  ;  and  eftablifhed  without  religion. 

The  French  rulers,  in  the  prefent  revolution,  have  uniformly 
a£led  on  the  principles  of  defpotifm.  The  whole  property  of 
the  ftate,  moveable  and  immoveable,  real  and  perfonal,  belongs 
to  the  ftate.  And  the  whole,  in  fact,  they  have  takeri; 'in  Wpiii- 
berlefs  inftances  killing  the,  proprietors  in  order  to  ftifldSLo'iiit 
plaint^.  .  ^ 

It  was  religion,  not  philofophy,  that  gave  liberty  to  modem 
Europe;  and  it  was  religion,  too,  that  fecured  in  ancient,  and 
ftill  fecurcs  in  modern  times,  fome  regard  to  the  rights*  of  hu* 
manity  in  Afia.  But  for  religion,  the  chieftains  of  Europe,  nice  I 
the  freemen  of  Greece  and  Rome,  might  have  talked  of  liberty, 
anl^erted,  in  the  midft  of  much  vioTeiice,  ,the  fights  of  men 
for  themfelves,  while  the  great  mafs  of ^maiAtfidjO  is  in  Gree” 
and  Rome,  would  have  continued  to  gtbari'thWer  flavery. 
ligion  aflefted  tljc.  equal  dignity  of  hunlart  fbaK  irf  this  figW  e< 
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God;  and. the  reformers,  warm  advocates  for  liberty  both  civil 
and  religious^  ranfacked  the  (lores  of  literature  in  their  appeals,^ 
in  her  favour,  to  reafoh.  But,  what  is  fcarcely  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  than  any  of  the  novelties  we  have  juft  mentioned,  it  was  not 
(b  much  the  piety  of  the  Romilh  clergy  as  their  pride  that  eman- 
cipated,  by  degrees,  the  great  mafs  of  praedial  (laves  in  mofll 
countries  in  Europe,  They  could  not  endure  that  any  of*  the 
votaries  of  the  church  (hould  be  enflaved  by  men  who  were  them- 
felves,  in  fail,  (laves  to  the  church. 


SPAIN. 


Spain'is  now  as  a6live  in  dilTolving,  as  ever  (he  was  in  form¬ 
ing  the  confederacy.  Under  her  mediation  a  treaty  of  peace  is 
on  foot  between  the  French  republic  and  the  King  of 


SARDINIA. 


All  Italy  Is  under  a  neceffity  of  making  peace  with  the  repub¬ 
lic,  after  the  example  of  th^Uuke  of  Tufeany.  . 

A  general  peace,  too,  is  about  to  take  place,  or  rather,  has 
already  taken  place,  between*  thfe'  Frertch  republic  and  the  States 
of  the  ’ '  -  oj 

GERMAN  empire; 

The  Auftrians  alone  cpntUiueUp'  rnake  head  againft  the  m- 
vaders  of  the  empire  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  will  be  more  fuccefsful 
withg^t,  than  when  they  were  milled  by  their  confidence  in  their 
f^fe.ano  foplilh  German  allies ;  who,  for ‘the  fake  of  prefent 
rd[}ef,  .and**  perhaps  frprh  the  bafeft  corruption,  endanger  tho 
uiyty-of  the  German  empire,  and  expofe '  the'ir  own  dates,  in¬ 
dividually,  to  the  attacks  of  France,  or,  other  powerful  neigh- 
bputs.  ,  There  feems  to  be  a  tendency  in  Europe,'  in  the  midft 
of  air  her  pHilofbphy  and-  refinement,  to  univerfal  monarchy. 
Political  power  feems  to  pafs  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 
Germany  is  likely  fobn  to  be  (hared  between  the  Auftrians  anil 
Pt^^iis ;  and  the  Prufliah  dominions,  foon  thereafter;  to^be 
^vi^edjbetweeh  the  Auftrians  and  the  Ruffians.  It  would  be 
jj  i^rokejof* policy  not  unworthy  of  the  French  to  affift  the'^  Em¬ 
peror  as'  the  price  of  peace  and  the  Netherlands;  in  the  re- 

ufti:  .  .  BAVARIA, 

according  jto  the  wKhes  and  pretences  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
Sot  faiiie.ti(ne>ba€k,  to  the  dominions  of  Auftria. 

•;»ad:r  lo  ..L; 

ani  li..  ^  MANRErM, 

^nd  perfi4iou0y|tV  the  allies,  given  up,  for  a  time,  to 
French,  to  ntake  great  *progrefs  oh  the  .caft 

of  the  Rliinc,;,  but, they  have  received  Tome  fever6‘'checlcs  ; 
*nd>may  ptobably  receive  one'  ftlH  feverer  from  the  Auftrians 

under 


L  ■ 


r. 

ite 

li 
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under  the  Generals  Clairfait  and  Wurmfer.  Ah  engagement 
leems  unavoidable*.  -  '  > 

RUSSIA.  '*  "  ' 

The  court  of  Peterfburgh,'  true  to  Its  plan  of  weakenint 
Auftria,  and  entangling  the' weft  of  Europe  in  the  labyrinth  of 
war,  goes  on  with  promifrs  of  aiEftance  to  the  confederates  • 
while  it  keeps  a  fteady  eye  on  ,  .,,i 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  .  •  • 

New  demands  of  new  privileges  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  in 
that  of  Marmora;  and  the  buftle  obfervable  among  the  Turks, 
(eem  to  announce  the  return  of  hoftilities  between  the  Turks 
and  Ruffians. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMAUk,  -i.  . 

perievering  in  their  neutrality,  flourim  in  peace  and. growing 
commerce,  which  feems  to  rctnrn,  in  a  north- eafterly  diretliion, 
to  its  iirft  feats,  in  the  northern  parts'-of  Europe,  the  ■  / 

HANSEATIC  TOWNS,  .  ' 

or  little  republics,  and  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic.  .  .  , 

THE  SEVEN  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

The  Dutch  are,  at  the  'prefent  moment,  an  appendage  to 
France.  What  is  to  be  the  deftiny  of  their  tranfmarine  pof- 
leilions  is,  as  yet,  uncertain;  It  is  faid  that  the  Dutch  troops 
and  colonifts  at  the  Cape  have  determined,  like  the  Britifh  co« 
tonics  in  America,  to  form  a  fepafate  republic,  and  affert  their 
independence. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  generally  poor,  wandering  tribes  that  are  moft  addidled 

to  war:  where  there  is  a  fixed  and  great  pro^>crty,  the  poflVfibrs 

arc  not  fo  fond  of  fanning  flames  by  which  they  may  lofe,  but 

cannot  gain.  All  this  is  reverfed  in  the  prefent  cafe  and  fitua- 

tion  of  Great  Britain.  Though  the  richeft  nation  in  the  world, 

and  individuals  of  this  nation  hold  their  polTeflSions  by  the  fe- 

cureft  tenuies,  (he  plunged  into  the  vyar  when,  perhaps,  it 

might  have  been  avoided  ;  or,  if  this  admits  of  douBt,  as  indeed 

it  docs,  fhe  perfevered  in  ic  after  conjuncitures  had  ^rifen  in 

which  (be  might  have  drawn  he.^felf  out  of  the  ferape;  and  ftill 

perfeveres,  after  accumulated  and  continued  difafters  have 

fufficicntly  proved,  cithuT  that  the  general  principles  on  which 

(he  went  to  war  with  a  hope  of  fuccefs  (for  we  cannot  fuppofe 
• 

^  Since  tins  was  in  the  prefs  an  engagement  has  taken  place.  The 
French,  furprifed  on  neutral  ground,  to  which  they  fooliibly  trailed, 
have  been  driven  back  towards  ihie  Rhine^  which  they  mult  focQ 
re  crofs,  with  great  flaughtcr. 

4  .  that 


IIJ 

•IlRj 

fi 


^  If  at  tonal  Jffairtk  31^ 

^at  this  was  a  voluntary  act  of  dcfpair  and  fulcldc),  were  falla* 
cious;  or  that  there  is  fome  fatal  deficiency  in  the  minifters  on 
whom  (he  has  relied,  and  ftill  relies,  for  the  execution  of  plans 
founded  on  thofe  principles.  In  the  midft  of  difappointment  on 
difappointment,  and  difafier  on  difafier, 

.  THE  PARLIAMENT  IS  ASSEMBLED, 

and  the  minifter’s  voice,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  happened, 
is  ftill  for  war.  He  ftill  holds  the  old  ftrain.  He  is  for  making 
peace  whenever  fuch  a  government  ihall  be  eftabliftied  in  France, 
as  can  carry  its  engagements  into  execution;  In  the  mean  time, 
having  been  drawn  into  the  war,  from  the  beft  intentions,  ,  we 
muft,  he'thiriks,  at  all  adventures,  go  on  with  it.  It  would  be 
equally  difhonourable  and  infecure  to  treat  w^ith  men  who  are 
polluted  with  every  crinie,  and  a  difgrace  to  human  nature.  As 
to  the  expence  of  the  war,  it  is  intended  to  fall  on ‘the  rich  and 
opulent,  and  chiefly,  indeed,  on^ landed  pr’operty. 

Waving  all  difcuflian'of'’the  pdirfr^,  whether  the  war  was  un¬ 
avoidable,  or  might,  a|  an^y  tim^'j(i>)q^:4tSiCommencemcnt,  have 
been,  with  honour  a^od  fafe^,  aba^^ned,  (hall  juft  l^te,  ia 
afummary  way,  the  pf Incisal  arglimehts*  for *and  againft  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  at  the  prefent  BmonrseifCJ  ^’^  f 

The  viAories  and  conquqftsjtnade'byltbe  French  render'the 
continuance  of  the  vyar,  onr.our -pait^  .more  neceflary  than  ever, 

^  without  rendering; it  more  difficult, nor  lefs  hopeful.  .Should 
I  they  be  left  in  ppfTeflSon  of  the%  Rhine, ‘thciiScheld,  and  the 
Maefe,  which  would' beftcuv  90  France^ho^exclufive  commerce 
of  fo  great,  fo  populous,  and  fo’fich  a  portion  of  Europe,  and 
i  of  the  fertile  domains  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Liege,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  a  third  part  ^would  be  added  to  their  annual  revenue 
and  refourcesi  immediately ;  and  their  new  commercial  advan- 
■  tages  would'  be  bqyond  calculation.  But,  what  is  worfe  than 
I  all  this,  for  the  allies,  is,  that  the  French  having,  by  fuch  un- 
;  paralleled  conquefts  if  they  (hoiild  be  fufFered  to  retain  them, 
in  faft,  far  eclipfed  and  humbled  all  their  neighbours,  would  in- 
fillibly  gain  an  afeendant  over  the  minds  of  all  nations,  and,  at 
laft,  itinuence  public  opinion,  a  change  in  which  muft,  in  any 
countiyj  be  fooner  or  later  followed  by  a  change  in  government. 
Iii  iKe  reign  of  Lewis  the*  Grand,  a  fpirit  of  war,,  of  pomp  and 
magnlficepte  in  all  thd  circumftances  ,of  life,  of  poliftied  man¬ 
ners,  andVtaifte,  at  the  fame  time,^^^^  the  ^)lite  arts,  emanating 
from  Trance.' Were  quickly  fp^\ali  p^Jpr  rTufope.  So,  in  like 
manner,  if* *tn^  FrehCh  ifiould  oe  permitted  to  diflate  to  the 
'  furrouhdih^natTons,  a  fmrit  of  rcnublicanlfm  would  be  diffufed. 


Greater  tha’n'vi^Te  evel^rijadc,  ih'fG^  Cioft^a  time,  by  any  civillfed 
froSi  tny‘ciifi!Tfed*ti'aiiori  bx^nitiortt. 

'  '  from 


1? 
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from  the  fame  centre,  far  and  near;  men  of  property  t\^ouH 
become  the  prey  of  men  of  no  property.;  and  therefore  all  mei^ 
of  property  fhould  unite  for  the  purpole  of  warding  off  an  evil 
which  is  not  the  lefs  to  be  apprehended,  that  it  is  remote  fioni 
Vulgar  apprehenfion.  The  Emprefs  of  RulHa  muft,  at  laft,  be 
roufed  ferioudy  to  refift  and  repel  the  overbearing  power  of  the 
republic ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Auftria  and  Rufiia,  what  may  not 
Qreat  Britain,  whofe  refources  .form  a  direct  contraft  with  the 
depreciated  aflignats,  hope  to  accomplith  ?,  Even  if  the  Em¬ 
peror,  too,  (bould  be  forced  to  make  peace  with  the  French, 
fiill  the  war  may  be  carried  on  by  Britain,  fingle-handed,  at 
fea ;  and  thus,  at  the  very  worft,  a  fpirit  of  boftility.  will  be 
kept  alive,  in  the  nation,  againft  the  French,  which  will 

prevent  them  from  having  any  friendly  or  peaceable  intcrcourfe 
with  that  people,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  imbibing  their 
demqcratical  notions  on  the  fubjecf  of  government. 

Arguments  not  wanting  on  the  other  fide  ;  but  a  general 
llatement  of  thefe  our  limits  oblige'  us  to  defer  to  our  next 
Number;  only  referring  our  readers,  in  the  mean  time,  to  our 
obfervations  on  the  late  political  writings  of*  Monfr  d'lvernois, 
iu  this  Number  pT  our- Review,  who  is  in  the  pay,  and  may  fairly 
be  prcfumeil  to  defend  the  fentiments  of  miniftry ;  though,  fome 
years  ago,  be^bold  doctrines  direifly.  contrary  to  thofe  he  now 
oiaintain^  in  recommending  the  re-admiflion  of  the  ariftocratical 
emigrants  of  Geneva,  and  their  fettlement  under  a  republican 
tonilltution  *.  . • 

We  muft  alfo  poftpone,  till  our  next  Number,  our  obfervai 
6ans  on  his  Majefty’s  Speech  to  ParJiacnent.  But  we  cannot 
dliirife  this  political  review  of  laft  month,  without  reprobating^ 
in  the  ftrongeft  ^nanner,  the  indecent  and  almoft  menacing  man¬ 
ner  imwhich  our  good  King  was  received  by  a  numerous  mob^ 
ill  bis  way  tq  the  Houfe'  of  Peers,  Xhe  war,  in  our  opinion^ 
was  fooFiihly,  not  to  fay  wickedly,  entered  into— but  peace  is 
not  now  to  be  preferibed  to  the  Britifh  legiflature  by  a  mob.— 
What  advantage  will  not  the  doings  of  the  29th  in.  Pall-Mall 
and  the  Park  give  to  the  enemy  ?  We  doubt  not  but  all  men 
of  good  charaders  will  unite  in  keeping  peace,  and  quelling  dlf- 
orders,  at  the  prefent  tremendous  crifis. 

- - ..  t  ll.  ■!  ,  llrflM,  ■■■- 

•  The  inconfiftencics  of  M.  d’lvernols  are  numerous  and  glaring* 
He  may  deferve  his  pcnfiou  from  Mr.  Pitt,  but  fcarcely  the  public 
efteem* 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  riquepd  /• 
hi  Jent  ti  Murray  WHicblky,  No.  jz,  Elcet-ftrcct,  London; 

Bell  and  Bradfute,  Boqkfellers,  Edinburgh;  nvhne  Sub* 
Jcf^hirs  for  this  Month  t)  Perforsnana  an  reJ'piS/ullj  dejirid  to  givs  (if 
tbiir  Names* 


